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THE BUDGET. 


HERE is always a certain amount of interest about the 
first Budget of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. We want 

to know how a new actor will fill the old part; we are curious 
to learn whether any fresh attractions can be added to the 
well-worn and familiar story of the national balance-sheet. 
Those who went down to the House of Commons on Thursday 
evening had no reason to be disappointed with Mr. Hunt’s 
début in financial statement, provided that their anticipations 
were of a moderate character. The right hon. gentleman did 
not follow Mr. Gladstone’s example in taking the Budget as 
the text for a general exposition of the state and prospects 
of the country. He did not animate its dry details by 
eloquence, or profound reasoning, or brilliant generalization. On 
the contrary, he confined himself strictly to a statement of the 
national account, and to a business-like proposal for meeting 
the deficit with which he had to deal. Within these narrow 
limits he did his work well. He was clear, methodical, and 
concise, and the House listened to him with satisfaction, if not 
with pleasure. The first point on which a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very properly feels it his duty to enlighten his hearers 
is the comparison between the estimated and the actual yield 
of the year’s revenue. Of recent years we have been accus- 
tomed to find the latter exceed the former, but this year 
the tables are turned. When he made his financial statement 
last April, Mr. Disraeli estimated the national income for 
1867-8 at £69,970,000, but only £69,600,000 has been actually 
realized. If, however, we contrast the revenue of the last with 
that of the previous year, the result is more satisfactory, 
The figures for 1867-8 are, as we have already said, £69,600,000, 
while those for 1866-7 were only £69,434,000. That, how- 
ever, does not do justice to the real state of the case, because 
in 1866-7 there came into the account no less than £915,000, 
as payments on account of the Chinese indemnity and of New 
Zealand, against which we have no corresponding sum in 
1867-8. In the latter year, moreover, we have to allow for 
a deduction consequent on the reduction of the duty on 
marine insurance. On the other hand, we must give credit 
for the £840,000 additional income-tax voted during the autumn 
session; but, as this remains in a great degree uncollected, 
the balance is thus but slightly affected. Taking everything 
into account, Mr. Hunt calculated, and we see no reason to 
dispute his estimate, that there is a genuine expansion of the 
revenue to the extent of £840,000 during 1867-8. When.we 
take into consideration the bad harvest of last year, and the 
depressed state of trade during the whole twelvemonth, this is 
as much, or indeed more, than we had any right to expect, 
and it certainly supplies additional proof, if any were needed, 
of the soundness of the basis on which our financial system 
rests. If we look a little at the details of the revenue, 
we find that during the past twelvemonth there was an 
increase of £347,000 on the customs ; a decrease of £550,086 on 
excise; an increase of £125,000 on stamps; a decrease of £663,000 
on income-tax (mainly due to slackness in collection) ; an increase 


of £160,000 on the Post Office; an increase of £15,000 on | 
Crown lands; and a decrease of £14,000 on miscellaneous | 


receipts. A further analysis shows that the growth of the 
customs duties is traceable to the articles of corn, tea, foreign 
spirits, tobacco, and wine; while the falling off in ‘the excise is 





traceable to the license, railway, malt, spirit, and Hackney- 
carriage duties. In stamps the legacy and succession duties 
were more productive than in the previous year, while bills of 
exchange, probate, and marine insurance, were not up to the 
former mark. The dog-tax, as it was remodelled last year, has, 
according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer proved so successful 
in adding to the receipts of the Exchequer, that he contemplates 
converting the assessed taxes generally into license duties, 
levied and collected in the same manner. With regard to 
expenditure, there was for 1867-8, £71,236,242 (against an 
estimate of £71,287,000). In 1866-7 our expenditure was only 
£67,708,000 ; the difference being, of course, to the extent of 
at least £2,000,000, due to the Abyssinian war. In order to 
meet this increased outgoing, the balances in the Exchequer have 
been reduced from £9,232,000 to £4,780,000—but it has not 
been found necessary to borrow from the Bank of England. 
So much for the past; in which, if there is no grea, 
ground for much national self-congratulation, there is assuredly 
no reason for disappointment or apprehension. We now 
turn to the future. The ordinary expenditure for the year 
1868-9 is estimated as follows :—Debt, £26,700,000; consoli- 
dated fund, £1,865,000; army, £15,456,000; navy, £11,177,000; 
civil service, £9,173,000; revenue departments, £4,968,000 ; 
and the packet service, £1,890,000 ; giving a total of £70,428,000. 
On the other hand, the ordinary revenue for the year is calcu- 
lated to yield :—Customs, £22,800,000; excise, £20,330,000 ; 

stamps, £9,620,000; taxes, £3,540,000 ; property and income- 
tax (inclading £1 ,070,000 arrears) £6, 900,000; Post Office, 
£4,650,000; Crown lands, £350,000; and miscellaneseis, 
£3,134,000; or a total of £71,350,000. On the ordinary 
revenue and the ordinary expenditure, Mr. Hunt there- 
fore calculates that he would, without imposing any 
additional taxes, have a surplus of £922,000 for the coming 
year. But then we have in operation a cause of extraordinary 
expense, which materially modifies this favourable state of our 
finances. We have to reckon with the Abyssinian war; anda 
very disagreeable thing it is to reckon with too, although not 
perhaps quite so bad as we had expected—that is to say, if 
Mr. Hunt’s calculations turn out to be correct. According 
to his statement the other night there is no reason to 
suppose that the original estimate of £2,000,000 up to the end of 
the current financial year—which was provided for in the autumn 
session—will be exceeded. At present, the cost of the expedi- 
tion is £600,000 a month, so that, assuming that Sir R. Napier’s 
expectations are realized, and that his campaign is over by the 
end of May, there will be a further sum of £3,000,000 to pro- 
vide for under this head. This is, at any rate, all that Mr. 
Hunt proposes to provide for during the present year; but we 
cannot venture to hope that when we have paid this demand, we 
shall have seen the last of the little bill that we have run 
upon account of King Theodore, Even if all goes on well, and 
there is no prolongation of the campaign, there are certain 
to be numerous extras which will infest our Budgets for 
the next two or three years. However, we do not know that 
Mr. Hunt could fairly be expected to take these contingencies 
into account on the present occasion; and the British taxpayer 


| will no doubt heartily subscribe to the saying that sufficient. 
for the day is the evil thereof. How, then, was this £3,000,000 


to be raised? © In the first place, we might have made it, either 


_ wholly or in part, an addition to our National Debt; but if 
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Mr. Hunt was tempted to do this, he very properly put the | industry and learning, but whether the youth of the country 


temptation aside. If ever there was a war the cost of which shall be handed over to the influence of their unbridled 


it would be disgraceful to cast upon posterity, it is that | passions and their undisciplined reason. Considering that it 
is as nearly certain as any political event can well be that the 


which we are now carrying on in Abyssinia. Besides, there ( 
would not have been the slightest excuse for our declining to | first session of a Reformed Parliament will not close without 
converting this Bill into an Act, the prospect before us is a 


| 

defray out of current revenue so slight an additional charge | 

as £3,000,000 for the year. It would have been more easy to | dreary one, if the Bishop of Oxford’s representation of its 

justify a division of the burthen between direct and indirect | probable effects is at all likely to be borne out in fact. A 
| very cursory examination of the Bill itself is, however, sufficient 
| 


taxation. Indeed, on theoretical grounds, this would have 
been no more than justice. There is no reason why the whole | to dispel any reasonable apprehension on this score. All that 


expense of this war should be borne by one class of tax-— it does is to abolish the tests which exclude nonconforming 
payers; and that this is at present the case is perfectly obvious. | graduates from the governing bodies of the Universities ; 
If the war had been likely to continue, an apportionment of the | and to enable the colleges to dispense, if they choose, with 
burthen must, and no doubt would, have been made by an the tests which prevent any but members of the Church 
addition to one or other of our leading indirect taxes; but | of England holding their fellowships, or taking part in 
considering that the present year will, so far as we can calcu- their direction. So far as the colleges are concerned, its opera- 
late, see us out of our troubles on this score, we are inclined tion is purely permissive; and if these bodies deem that it 
to think that Mr. Hant is right in preferring to inflict a slight will be injurious to them to admit Dissenters to fellowships, 
temporary injustice upon the income-tax payers instead of dis- | they are not bound to take that course. Still less are they 
turbing any of our leading branches of trade by the increase of _ compelled to elect any particular man—whatever his acquire- 
important duties of customs and excise. No doubt the operation | ments—whose opinions or whose conduct may in their opinion 
is not a pleasant one for the victims; and it is none the more | render him unworthy to receive the rewards of learning, or 
so because the facility with which it can be performed | unfit to exercise authority in an institution devoted to the 
is likely to tempt a repetition of it whenever two or | education of the young. If the Bill be passed, the only result 
three millions extra are wanted by a needy Chancellor of the | achieved will be the removal of the legislative barrier which 
Exchequer. However, we fear that there is no alternative | now prevents all her Majesty’s subjects, without distinction of 
but submission to the neat and facile arrangement through | creed, from sharing in the emoluments, or taking part in the 
which, by raising the income-tax to sixpence in the pound, | government of institutions of a national character. The Bishop 
spread over the whole year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | would, no doubt, demur to the statement that the universities 
hopes to raise £1,800,000 in the present year and £1,200,000 | are “ national;” or at any rate he would explain the term in 
next year. By the issue of a million of Exchequer bonds, if | such a way as to make it synonymous with Church of England. 
that should be necessary, he will anticipate the next year’s | But although he seeks, by vague talk about what happened 
receipts from income-tax. In other words, he will by this | both before and since what he styles “that great casting off of 
arrangement spread the cost of the war over two years. To | medieval superstitions which occurred some centuries back,” to 
sum up the current year’s finance: we have the £922,000 | create an impression that the Church has a title to the endow- 
surplus on ordinary revenue and expenditure, and this | ments of the universities wholly apart from the actions of the 
being added to £1,800,000 derived from the augmented | State, the attempt is palpably futile. The fact is, as every one 
income-tax, and £1,000,000 from Exchequer bonds, will give | knows, that these endowments were, with slight exceptions, 
£3,722,000 to meet the £3,000,000 of Abyssinian expenditure, | Roman Catholic endowments, and that the Church of England 
which it is expected will come to account this year. There | came into possession of them by virtue of the sime legislative 
will therefore be, as the ultimate result, a surplus of £722,000; | action to which she owes her own existence as an Establishment. 
or if no Exchequer bonds are issued, a deficiency of | What the State gave, the State has a right to take away, or to 
£278,000. Such is the Budget of the present year; it presents | enforce its administration in the way it deems most advantageous 
no features of novelty; it shows no fertility of financial | to the general interest. Nay, more; it is bound by a regard to 
resources on the part of its framer; it does not in any way | political justice so to contro] that administration that it may, 
warrant the belief that we have a new Peel or Gladstone in | if possible, be equally beneficial to all classes of its subjects. 
Mr. Hunt; but, on the other hand, it is safe and honest, and The principle that there shall be no disabilities on account 
does not in any way sin against sound economical principles. | of religious belief having been once admitted, as it has been in 
Granting that it is requisite to raise during the year the | England, the onus probandi lies upon those who oppose, and 
enormous sum at which our expenditure is estimated, we see | not upon those who support, Mr. Coleridge’s Bill. It is for 
no great objection to the manner in which it is pro- | the former to make out that the complete application of the 
posed to accomplish the object. But we cannot help | principle would be attended with evils and dangers. In the 
sharing the alarm which Mr. Gladstone expressed at the | absence of such demonstrations the case in favour of the Bill 
growth of the ordinary expenses of the country. At | must prevail. The Bishop of Oxford apparently accepts this 
present that growth proceeds unchecked, at a rate which | issue; for although he does not adduce any facts, or give us 
reflects the greatest discredit upon those who have the charge | much that we can dignify with the name of argument, in favour 
of our national finances. We were promised a reign of | of the view which he advocates, he does his best to frighten us 
economy when the Tories got into office; but the reign has | into maintaining the existing monopoly of the Church by 
certainly not yet begun, and, to judge from this year’s estimates, | conjuring up frightful visions of its consequences. It is not 
it is as distant as ever. however difficult to show that these are mere nightmares. In 
the first place, it may be observed that he is guilty of something 
very like disingenuousness in his statement of the question 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON UNIVERSITY at issue. He speaks of the fellowships as if they were 
TESTS. intimately and necessarily connected with the tuition of 
a x the universities. But every one kiows that this is true 
N° one will dispute either the ability or the eloquence of | of only a small fraction of them. The vast majority are 
_the Bishop of Oxford. When he chooses to make a | mere prizes awarded to successful students for their profi- 
question clear, no one can do so with more effect. But when | ciency in learning; and to admit Dissenters to them would 
— er ~ savy - — _ always proves himself amount to nothing more than placing them on a level with 
en a a ep gh at a " t was . that character _ their Church of England competitors in reference to the 
oi dager tay .. e recen oe eld at Bucking- reward of industry and talent. So far we have to deal merely 
sholishine the a 0 a r. Coleridge’s Bill for | with a matter of money and property; and it is utterly 
7 Here — ry Ny . i the ne We have impossible to point out any mode in which the Christian or 
adope Promila nage , is audience along with him in his | even the Church of England character of the education given 
s of that measure; and that, although they at Oxford or Cambridge could be affected by allowing a Wes- 
ra f not — regarded it in that light before, they were in the _ leyan or a Free-thinking Senior Wrangler or First-class man in 
- som am ts ne that it is a Bill for the suppression Classics to enjoy the emoluments which he has fairly won. 
ee of salir wr . 1 tga and for filling those The only danger, if danger there be, is in the admission of these 
ol ~ pl oe <a te - atheistical tutors and pro- heretics to the governing bodies of the university or the colleges. 
pal Seni sagged Sys ite wg and opponents But, so far as the colleges go, it is clear that they can only 
between Charch and Gees 2 a ate, not so much one arrive at such a position if they are elected by the Fellows 
Infidelity. It is not a em - as ng Nagi and of these bodies. And, so long as the majority of these Fellows 
ssa Lag Peel Asi ot net oe t a. Establishment are members of the Church, or Christians, it is very unlikely 
ak ak th . seman San oo. ies, and secure for her that they will choose for places of importance men whose 
ch it is their privilege to confer upon _ opinions are not in harmony with the present religious teach- 
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ing of the place. Why are we to assume that the day will ever 
come when the Church or Christianity will have so far lost their 
existing hold upon the classes which now resort to the univer- 
sities, that the majority of the electors in colleges will be hostile 





or indifferent to either the one or the other? To do this is to 
imply a most unworthy doubt of the strength and power of our 
faith ; while it is vain to anticipate that, if that strength and 
power are wanting, their efficiency can be supplied by such 
feeble buttresses as tests. Whenever the higher classes 
become Nonconformists or infidels, something far more 
important than college preferment will be in jeopardy. 
Until that time arrives, it is clear that the Church 
will be able to hold her own without doing any injustice 
to those who differ from her. The same arguments apply 
with equal force to the governing bodies of the univer- 
sities. They will continue to be, in an overwhelming majority, 
members of the Church of England so long as the existing 
balance of religious parties exists. The minority will have no 
power to impress their own religious views upon the teaching 
of the university. All that will happen will be that men of 
ability and learning will not be debarred by their faith from 


taking part in the general government of the universities, and | 


in the direction of studies with which religion has nothing 
to do. 
hend any danger from a step which is, on national grounds, 
one of the clearest justice and the highest expediency. But 
if such a danger does exist, it is one for which she must 
look for protection to the zeal and energy of her members. 
She ought not, and in these days she cannot, expect to be 


by the possession of exclusive privileges, and the power of 
bribing into conformity those whom she cannot inspire with 
faith. 


So far as any direct influence upon the religious teaching of | 


the university is concerned, we believe that the effect of Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill will be exactly nil; nor does the Bishop point 
out any mode in which it can have any such operation. But 
he would have us believe that if there are a few members 
of Convocation, a professor of mathematics or classics, or even 


now and then the head of a college, who are not members of | 


the Church of England, the minds of the young men in the 
university will be fatally unsettled on all points of faith. He 
is of opinion that if they are allowed to know that differences 
of opinion exist, they will go off straight into infidelity. They 
must be trained on a fixed system; or, to use his own illus- 
tration, they must be treated like so many bottles, into which as 
much of the State religious mixture as possible must be poured. 
But does his lordship pretend to say that they are guaranteed 
against the intrusion of doubt or the perception of difficulties 
at the present time? Is the Church itself so consistent in its 
teaching that a young man has nothing to do but to keep the 
neck of his bottle open, and to receive with simple faith all 
that is put into it? Is there no difference between the 
teaching of Dr. Pusey and that of Dr. Jowett; or between 
these two eminent men and the leaders of the Evangelical 
school P Is there no distraction of mind in listening to 
such varying voices, all professing to speak in the name 
of one and the same Church? Or to go further—is it quite 
certain that, as matters now stand, none of the professors 
or tutors whose orthodoxy is guaranteed by their having 
swallowed the requisite tests, ever “ smile increduleusly ” or 
“ curl the lip contemptuously” in regard to topics which the 
Bishop would have treated in strict adherence to the formularies 
of the Church? ‘The truth is, that while discussion, criticism, 
and doubt are rife in society ; while the press teems with them ; 
while every form of literature bears witness to the fact that 
the highest truths are the subject of question, and that none 
are placed bey@hd the reach of assault or the necessity of intel- 
ligent defence, it is idle to attempt to shut out the knowledge 
of such things from young men by bringing them up on a fixed 
system. If, indeed, it were possible to train them, like young 
monks, in ignorance of what is going on.in the world without, 
success in such an attempt would be disastrous ; for it is in the 
world that they have to pass their lives; it is against the trials 
and the temptations of the world that they have to contend; it 
is against men who have not given up their intellectual freedom 
to the keeping of bishops and college dignitaries that they 
will have to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 
If they are to retain that faith, they must be treated, not as 
“ bottles,” but as intelligent beings. We must not deaden 
their minds by forcing them 
but train them to understand and to 
arguments by which they will be assailed, and the problems 
which they must eventually solve. If that be the case, the 
more the university is like the world, in so far as relates to 





The Church of England has no reason to appre- | 





the free course of ability and the free play of thought, the 
better both for the students and for the nation. At all events, 
the day is gone by when, for the sake of securing to a number 
of young men an utterly illusory and impossible uniformity of 
religious influences, we can exclude a large portion of the 
nation from full and complete participation in all the advan- 
tages of our national Universities. At those institutions, as 
on the broader field of the nation itself, the Church must do 
her work, must hold her ground, must win her victories, 
amongst active rivals and earnest competitors, in the face of 
open or concealed enemies. If she be true to herself, she has 
no cause to fear; but if she be untrue, she will not hold her 
ground by monopolizing the solid rewards, while she leaves to 
Dissenters the empty honours of university distinction. 








GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


HE Post Office has achieved such wonderful things for us, on 
each occasion realizing even more than it has promised, that 
any proposition proceeding from it comes with almost the assur- 
ance of success. Its organization has been converted to uses which 
were not even dreamt of thirty years ago. Within that time 
it has developed into a vast system of parcels’ delivery; into a 
system for the safe transfer of money from any one part of the 
kingdom to any other; and only recently we have seen it con- 


| vert thousands of its stations into savings banks and offices 
_ for life assurance. 
| the telegraph service of the country; and a Bill has just been 
protected against the results of spiritual apathy or inefficiency | 


It now proposes to take into its own hands 


brought into the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to enable it to do so. The case for the Government 
rests upon two reports drawn up by Mr. Scudamore, one of 
the Secretaries of the Post Office to the present and the late 
Postmaster-General. From these reports we learn what the 
Government would do for us if Parliament should sanction its 
scheme. The plan consists of a central telegraphic office at 
each of the ten district post-offices in London; subordinate tele- 
graphic offices at the sorting-offices and receiving-offices in each 
district connected with each central office, the central offices 
being also in communication with each other. Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, 
Sheffield, Bradford, would be dealt with in the same way, each 
being connected with some central office in London; while 
for the rest of the country there would be subordinate 
offices,. connected in like manner with central offices at 
the money-order offices of all places having a population 
of 2,000 persons and upwards. Offices at which messages 
might be deposited, and the charge paid thereon, would be 
opened at every post-office in the United Kingdom at which 
no telegraphic office is established ; and the pillar-boxes through- 
out the kingdom would be available as places for the deposit of 
messages, provided they were written on stamped paper. It is 
impossible to resist the attractions of such a scheme, one of the 
most seductive of which is the reduced charge at which tele- 
graphs would be conveyed. ‘To be able to send a message of 
twenty words to any part of the United Kingdom for a shilling, 
including, as a rule, free delivery, would be an enviable state of 
things to arrive at. And Mr. Scudamore, whose calculations 
are endorsed by the Assistant-Controller and Auditor-General, 
is confident that such a boon could be conferred upon the public 
without cost to the State. He arrives at this conclusion by 
assuming that the proportion of telegrams to letters would be 
the same as it is in Switzerland, which would give an annual 
distribution of 11,000,000 telegrams. At an average of 1s, 2d., 
this would yield a gross revenue of £640,000 a year. Deduct- 
ing £100,000 as a permanent annual charge in respect of the 
property of the existing companies, there would remain £540,000. 
But the expenses of the existing companies are only £345,000 
a year, and even raising this to £404,000 to meet the increased 
operations of the Government plan, there would remain a 
surplus of £135,000, or, making allowances for error, of not 
less than £77,750. 

It is contended, however, on the part of the telegraph com- 
panies, that’ the basis of this estimate is incorrect, and that we 





into a particular mould, | 
encounter the 


cannot take the experience of Belgium and Switzerland, where 
the telegraph service is in the hands of the Government, as a 
guide. They contend, in a statement in which the subject is 
fully discussed,* that no fair comparison can be drawn between 
the efficiency of the service here and in those countries from the 
proportion of telegrams to letters; because a system has grown ~ 
up in this commercial country of distributing, by means of the 
post, millions upon millions of tradesmen’s circulars. This is 





* Statement of the Case of the Electric and International Telegraph neeny 
against the Government Bill for Acquiring the Telegraphs. London: Effing 


| Wilson. 
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propose to deal with the intelligence which the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company has sent to London clubs, 
provincial news-rooms, and farmers’ ordinaries? If the Queen 
visits Ireland, or Mr. Bright addresses his constituents, will it 
fulfil the duties which the Company has thus far discharged in 


true, and if the test is fallacious for one purpose it is fallacious 
for all. It is admitted, however, that 6,127,000 telegraphic 
messages are already sent annually in the United Kingdom ; 
and the question is, whether the reduced rate and the increased 
facilities which the Post Office would provide would not, before 
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long, bring the number up to Mr. Scudamore’s estimate. The 
Electric and [International Telegraph Company, which 
despatches between three and four millions of the six million 
telegrams above mentioned, has 1,300 telegraph stations in 
Great Britain and Ireland. We may take it, therefore, that 
the stations belonging to the five telegraph companies of the 
United Kingdom do not exceed 2,500. Upon Mr. Scudamore’s 
plan the Post Office would have ai least 5,000 stations, to which 
every receiving-house and pillar-box in the country would act as 
feeders. The Statement is not of this opinion. In the course 
of last antumn the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany caused lists to be prepared of all the parishes and places 
of Great Britain, having upwards of 1,500 inhabitants, which 
were unprovided with telegraphic communication, and found 
that they only amounted to 1,000. At none of these places did 
the Company’s local superintendents recommend it to open sta- 
tions. It is urged, moreover, that the experience of this Com- 
pany is against the Government plan from another point of 
view. “The great bulk of the stations of the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company,” says the Statement, “ only 
collect 9 per cent. of its gross receipts. In 1867, of the gross 
receipts of the company 76 per cent. was received at eighteen 
stations; 15 per cent. at eighty-one stations; and only 9 per 
cent. at the remaining stations. Half the money received 
at the eighteen stations which paid 76 per cent. was 
received in London, a quarter in Liverpool and Manchester, 
and the remainder at the twelve other large towns. It 
is obvious, therefore, that it is not the small stations that 
pay.” This conclusion is perfectly fair; but is it to the 
point? In the case of a company, “ Yes;” in the case of a 
national service, “ No.” Indeed, if it can be proved that a 
great public advantage will be conferred upon the country by 
Government taking the telegraph service into its hands, it will 
not be absolutely necessary to show that the service will be self- 
supporting. It must be shown, on the contrary, that it will 
be a cost to the public greater than the advantage conferred is 
worth. But we should not be deterred from opening five or 
ten thousand stations on the score that many of them would 
not pay, if there is reason to believe that the increased profit 
made by the others would counterbalance the deficiency. We 
believe that it would. Nothing has been more clearly proved by 
the experience of the Post Office than its power to extend its 
operations indefinitely, in the two conditions of cheapness and 
facility. The question whether a man will write a letter or not 
depends often upon whether the receiving-house is half a mile off, 
or within a few doors ofhim. Neither in point of cheapness nor 
facility canthetelegraph companies compete with the Government. 
It seems to us that the case of the Post Office ought rather to be 
argued upon this ground than by a comparison with what has 
been done in Belgium and Switzerland. There are important 
particulars peculiar to one which are not to be found in the 
other, and which, therefore, destroy any argument based upon 
analogy. For example, both in Belgium and Switzerland the 
railways are in the hands of the Government, while in both 
countries the telegraphs do a large business in what is called 
“transit” telegrams—that is to say, telegrams sent through them 
in transit from one country to-another. If, with a costly and 
comparatively inferior machinery, our wires already transmit 
upwards of 6,000,000 telegrams annually, does not all our 
experience warrant the belief that, with lower charges and 
greater facilities, we shall not be long in reaching Mr. Scuda- 
more’s paying point of 11,000,000? 

If the answer to this question is in the affirmative, we appre- 
hend there will be no difficulty in obviating the more grave 
objections which the statement raises to the Government plan : 
for many of its objections are of no weight. The principal of 
these is the relation at present existing between the telegraph 
companies and the railway companies. “ How does the Post 
Office propose to undertake, not merely the transmission of 
messages, but the conduct of all the railway intercourse of the 
United Kingdom?” Again, “For many years the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company have had an ‘ Intelli- 


gence Department,’ to which a large and experienced staff of | 
editors, reporters, and others is attached, for the purpose of | 
| again and again risked her own life in carrying information 


collecting home and foreign news, political, domestic, and com. 


mercial, and distributing the same to every point at which such | 


information can afford interest,” at rates 25 per cent. cheaper 
than ordinary messages sent during the day, and 50 per cent. 
cheaper than such messages sent during the night. How will 


Government act in regard to this function? How does it | 








regard to these and similar matters? And then there are the 
foreign telegrams. What will Government do in regard to them P 
We do not know that any of these services would be less safe 
in the hands of the Government than in those of a private 
company ; but, unfortunately, the Bill introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has given a point to the last of these 
questions it could not have had otherwise. It asks for powers 
only in regard to the internal telegraph service of the country. 
It asks for them, moreover, to an extent which cannot be jus- 
tified. It provides that “it shall be lawful for her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General to purchase the whole, or such parts as he 
shall think fit, of the undertaking of any Company ;” and if 
another Company, seeing its neighbour maimed or swallowed up, 
should feel that there is no further profit in its own existence, it 
may compel the Postmaster-General to buy it up “ upon terms 
to be settled (failing agreement) by an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Board of Trade.” It is also to be regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving for leave to bring in the 
Government Bill, did not give the companies thecreditdue to them 
for what they have done, instead of dwelling on what they have 
not done. He has thus compelled the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company to speak of its own services, which, 
it must be admitted, have been neither few nor slight. Still,a 
scheme of immense public utility is not to be kept back because 
of an indiscretion or an inadvertence. And we confidently 
believe that if the Post Office, with its splendid organization, 
is allowed to take the telegraph service into its hands, the 
advantage to merchants and traders, and to the public generally, 
will be incalculable. “ Let us,” says Mr. Scudamore, “ take 
the case of a solicitor having his place of business in Chancery- 
lane or in Bedford-row, and being desirous to summon a number 
of witnesses from the suburban districts of Liverpool, and at 
the same time to send them money on account of the expenses 
of their journey. Such a solicitor, if the scheme which I have 
described were in operation, might not only, by depositing his 
message at the West Central office by 11 a.m., have a copy 
sent to each witness by the 1 p.m. delivery in Liverpvol, but 
might, at the same time, furnish each witness with a tele- 
graphic money order, and the witnesses would have ample 
time to obtain cash for their telegraphic money orders before 
their departure from Liverpool on the same day.” This is only 
one out of a thousand cases in which the Government plan 
would be an infinite improvement upon the present one. 








KOSSUTH. 


HEN the old heroes who now figure in Scandinavian 
mythology had done their deeds of valour, and before 

the reflective enthusiasm of their countrymen had given them 
the post-mortem honours of deification, was there an inter- 
mediate time in which the warriors sank into the cold shade of 
neglect or indifference? When they had released their country 
from some foreign Power, or been the leaders of some terrible 
raid into adjacent territory, did the people for whom they 
fought forget them in the pleasures of success, and perhaps 
consider the warlike old men somewhat in the way during the 
succeeding period of peace? Such a fate we should consider 
highly probable; and we can fancy the generous remorse of the 
nation consequent upon the death of one of these heroes—how 
the poet of the time would celebrate his glories in metaphoric 
verse, and how the people would accept the metaphors literally, 
and insist upon worshipping the man whom they had just 
treated with coldness or contempt. If such a chain of circum- 
stances could be revived in our day, it would occur in Hungary, 
on the death of Louis Kossuth; but we fear that not even the 
Hungarians—the most passionate, imaginative, and patriotic 
people now in Europe—will be able to restore Kossuth to that 
pinnacle on which, a few years ago, he stood. Men and women 
who passed through the tragic vicissitudes of 1849 with him, 
who came daily into contact with him, and saw him in the 


| most trying circumstances, describe the influence he exerted 


over the people around him as at once irresistible and inex- 
plicable. It was a species of glamour. One noble lady, who 


across the outposts, declares that the soldiers and the populace 
alike regarded him as a sort of god; and in eloquent language 
speaks of the extraordinary influence which his bearing and 
conversation had upon herself during their first interview. The 
calmness of the supreme governor of Hungary never failed him; 
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not even when the intelligence of Gérgey’s desertion—if one 
may speak of that still mysterious capitulation by such a term 
—was the signal for his escape into Turkey. At that time 
Kossuth had already achieved his apotheosis. He was the 
representative of the highest idealism of a highly idealistic race. 
There was not a man in the army who would not have died for 
him ; not a woman in the country who would not have sacrificed 
herself to insure his safety; and when Kossuth was forced to 
flee, it seemed as if God had finally forsaken Hungary, and 
that she was no more to rank among the number of nations. 
Times have changed since then, and with them the temper 
of the Hungarians. Their old dream of independent political 
existence has not been realized; but they have gained something 
better—their country is the leader of a great empire, and the 
protector of the very power which at one time threatened to 
crush them out of life. The majority of the people have, and 
with reason, accepted this alternative; and seem bent upon 
working amicably, in financial and other matters, with the 
non-Magyar half of the empire. But it must be remembered 
that there still exist in Hungary some of the old patriots who 
have sworn eternal feud with Austria. If we ask why these 
should wish to remain under the new dispensation of things, 
which must be offensive to them, one of their own authors 
thus sadly answers, “ And even if the living should wish to 
leave this country, the dead would keep them here.”’ But it is im- 
possible that there should not be somelingering ill-feeling between 
men whose common sense has taught them to make the most 
of present circumstances and men who still remain faithful to 
the one chivalric idea. Of the latter Kossuth is the recognised 
head. He will not even accept of the amnesty offered him by 
Austria; but prefers an exile which is consonant with his own 
self-respect. Now, Kossuth’s refusal to make peace with 
Austria may be foolish and the result of a lamentable 
Quixotism; but, at all events, it should meet with that 
charitable construction which we ought to put upon every 
action of a man who has shown himself a great hero and self- 
denying patriot. This is precisely—if we are to trust the news 
which we receive from Hungary—what the Hungarians refuse 
to do. ‘The old idol is thrown down; and itis despised because 
it seems to reproach its former worshippers with apostacy. 
According to the Vienna correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
General Perczel has been on the stump throughout the country, 
violently denouncing the leader of the revolution. And how 
did they receive his accusations, and his boast that he would 
“hurl Kossuth from his pedestal, and go down with him into 
the abyss rather than relinquish the struggle”? When 
Gérgey lately made his appearance, as a spectator, in the 
chamber of the Hungarian Diet, the muttered exclamations 
and other sounds which his presence provoked were sufficient 
to cause his speedy withdrawal. We are told, however, that 
General Perczel’s harangues were met with loud cheers, and 
infer that the once-worshipped governor of Hungary has fallen 
as low in public estimation as the Ban Jellachich himself. It 
is a pity that it should be so; but the revulsion of popular 
sentiment is perhaps not unnatural. “The Hungarians,” 
writes the correspondent whom we have quoted, “blame him 
for refusing to accept the opportunity now offered to him by 
the Government of returning to his country, and accuse him of 
a selfish ambition to resume his power in Hungary, and inflame 
people’s minds at a time when they are gradually settling down 
into peace and order.” With them, we should say that 
Kossuth would do more good to his country by quietly accepting 
the amnesty offered him, and taking his seat in the Diet, than 
by hovering outside, and keeping the Austrian Government in 
a perpetual attitude of suspicion. Not only would his minis- 
terial abilities be of the highest service to his country, but his 
adhesion to the prevailing order of things would be the signal 
for the complete establishment of harmony between the two 
halves of the empire, as the old “ incorruptibles” would imme- 
diately follow in his wake. This, we say, is a thing to be de- 
sired; but, while it remains unaccomplished, it is most lament- 
able to hear Kossuth’s conduct attributed to unworthy motives 
by his own countrymen. If patriotism were not its own 
reward, we should think that such a circumstance would impose 
a check on any man who contemplated sacrificing his property 
and risking his life for the good of his country. It is impossible 
that Kossuth should be desirous of ruining Hungary at the very 
moment when the sunlight of success and security is beginning 
to fall upon her people. We can understand an impracticable 
theorist like Mazzini insisting upon the rejection of any com- 
promise which should interfere with his favourite idea ; but the 
movement which Kossuth led was a struggle for freedom from 
a tyranny which does not now exist. The provisional govern- 
ment, under Kossuth and the unfortunate Batthyany, which 
was appointed by the Hungarian Diet at the outbreak of the 








revolution, was in no sense an effort at the establishment of a 
republic. To free Hungary from an unbearable yoke was the 
one aim and end of the revolution; and that yoke being 
abolished, there remains no theory upon which the most incor- 
ruptible of patriots could found an excuse for farther revo- 
lutionary measures. The sensitive pride of the great Hungarian 
leader may forbid his coming to any understanding, as regards 
himself personally, with the Austrian Government; but we 
cannot believe—nor can we understand how his countrymen 
will for a moment admit—that his refusal is only the result of 
a desire to satisfy a paltry and selfish ambition by kindling the 
fire of a civil war. We would rather believe that the people 
who cheered General Perczel’s speeches formed a series of those 
packed meetings which are resorted to in other countries than 
Hungary for political purposes. The General himself is not 
above suspicion. It is hinted that his attacks upon Kossuth 
and those who are still known as the “ revolutionists” are 
meant to pave the way for the accomplishment of his favourite 
scheme—the formation of an independent Hungarian army, of 
which the Honved General should be chief. ‘ This is a plan,” 
says the correspondent of the Gazette, “ which the Government 
at Vienna cun never tolerate. The establishment of two inde- 
pendent armies in one State can only be fatal to its existence.” 
Meanwhile we must hope that something other than death 
will remind Hungary of what she owes to Louis Kossuth, 
and restore that popularity which he has done nothing to 
forfeit. 








THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON RADICALISM. 


ERTAINLY the Quarterly Review has fallen on evil times 
for Toryism. Even a Tory Government deserts the 
principles which the great Conservative Review has so long 
upheld, and there is little balm to be had either in Gilead or 
elsewhere. Therefore the Quarterly is in very low spirits, and 
weeps piteously in the current number through some eight- 
and-twenty pages. We miss the fine old style of former days 
—the days of Gifford, and Southey, and Croker, and the other 
gentlemen who undertook to champion decaying social condi- 
tions, and have earned something very like oblivion for their 
pains. How pugnacious and insolent they were in those 
times! With what a confident air—with what an easy 
assumption of superiority—they slandered, and lied, and 
vowed that all corruptions should be eternal, and broke the 
heads of the Liberals for presuming to dream of changes 
which should never be! Now it: is altogether different. 
The poor Quarterly is like the skull of Yorick after it had 
been some years underground—* quite chapfallen.” It can 
scold a little still, but only like an hysterical woman whose 
strongest point is in her tears. It is very amusing to see the 
melancholy with which this once truculent organ is afflicted. 
Perhaps we ought not to be so cruel as to enjoy the poor crea- 
ture’s depression ; yet when a notorious buily begins to whimper, 
it is difficult to resist a smile. In the article entitled “ The 
New School of Radicals,” the Quarterly makes moan (not 
melodious moan) over the rapid development of what it regards 
as extreme principles in Liberalism. It does not know what 
we are coming to—but something very bad. Formerly we 


should have had a trenchant attack on the offending poli-: 


ticians, confident anticipation of their discomfiture, and a 
certain show of reasoning—bad reasoning, of course, yet still 
a kind of plausible pretence of intellectual discussion. But 
the Quarterly has lost heart. It has faith no longer im 
the capacity of the country gentleman to defy all comers. 
It sees the deluge approaching, and despairs of any remedy. 
It wails, it sobs—occasionally, it upbraids with a pitiable 
attempt to renew the old manner; but it perceives clearly that 
the day is past for Tory successes, or even for dignified defeats. 
The writer of the article has been studying the works and 
speeches of Mr. Mill, the utterances of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
and the manifestoes of Mr. Edmond Beales, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
George Potter, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Forster, and some others 
among the Radical politicians of the day. Especially is 
he scandalized and hurt by the discrepancies which he has 
detected between the philosophical politics of Mr. Mill, as 
declared in his books, and the ultra-demagogism which, as he 
alleges, is to be discerned full-blown in the recent speeches 
and pamphlets of the honourable member for Westminster. It 
is wonderful what a favourite Mr. Mill, the book-writer, seems 
to be with this reviewer. Seeing that he was always a Liberal, 
and an advanced’ Liberal, we should not have expected to 
find him so glorified in the head-quarters of Toryism. Weare 
told that “there are special circumstances which would have 
justified us in looking for something approaching to fixity of 
purpose in Mr, Mill, He has written as if he were in earnest, 
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and his earnestness has swayed the minds of other men.... . 


He has founded a distinct school of thought. We have, in 
common with others, derived so much instruction from his 
earlier writiugs, that we view with pain and sorrow the aberra- 
tions of a powerful intellect..... Mr. Mill has advocated 


liberty, but in the works which made his reputation he was — 


never the apostle of anarchy and confiscation. He has 


pleaded for many opinions which we should deem crotchety — 


air-drawn phantasies were always at . 
leavened with the qualifying ingredient of sober sense.... . _ the reviewer, Mr, Goldwin Smith is in league with Hyde-park 


or unsound, but his 


He is a man of whom his country is proud, and that he should 


be the first to undo the labours of a lifetime, and to declare | 


all his political teachings fallacious, is nothing less than a 
national misfortune.” In the course of the article we discover 
why it is that Mr. Mill’s earlier writings were such favourites 
with the Conservative reviewer, and why he now regards the 
author as such a traitor to political good manners. Mr. Mill 
touched upon the limits of Tory thought in some of his books 
written years ago, and he has now forsaken the dangerous com- 
munion. Reason enongh for the commendation and the blame! 

Mr. Mill, we are reminded, “once taught that extreme 
prejudices to the disadvantage of the rich formed ‘a probable 
result of democratic feeling.” This was in the “ Essay on 
Liberty.” In the work on “ Representative Government,” Mr. 
Mill doubts whether the working classes will be able to resist 
the innumerable fallacies “ which will press in upon them from 
all quarters as soon as they come into power,” and fears they 
will be induced “to follow their own selfish inclinations and 
short-sighted notions of their own good, in opposition to justice, 
at the expense of all other classes and of posterity.”” And in 
the same work the Quarterly reviewer finds a denunciation of 
the American constitution, as constructed on the “ faulty 
model” of representation according to local majorities, which 
erushes the educated, the intelligent, and the honest, by the 
dense mass of the ignorant, the irrational, and the venal. 
“Phe American institutions,” wrote Mr. Mill once upon a time, 
“have imprinted strongly on the American mind that any one 
man (with a white skin) is as good as any other; and it is 
felt that this false creed is nearly connected with some of 
the more unfavourable points in the American character. 
It is not a small mischief that the constitution of any 
country should sanction this creed; for the belief in it, 
whether express or tacit, is almost as detrimental to 
moral and intellectual excellence as any effect which most 
forms of government can produce.” It must be admitted that 
when Mr. Mill wrote these passages he had some claim to be 
beloved of Tories. Such principles are of the very essence of 
Toryism ; they concede, in a general way, most of the ends for 
which Conservatives have been fighting ever since the party 
arose ; they strike at the root of Liberal doctrine. But Mr. Mill 
has since considerably modified those opinions, and by so doing 
has drawn upon himself the indignant remonstrances of the 
Quarterly reviewer. It should be recollected, however, that 
Mr, Mill yet advocates Mr. Hare’s scheme for representing 
minorities, by which he hopes to qualify the predominance of 
thie majority. But this is not sufficient to satisfy his critic, 
who must have strong denunciations of the democracy, and 
sharp reflections on the American constitution, or he will admit 
no one to be a political philosopher, scarcely an honest man. 
This is not the place for entering into a discussion on 
the first principles of politics; but we may remark that 
the appeal to America as a warning, whether it be made by 
Mr. Mill or by the reviewer, is very unlucky. The great evils 
of American government, and the great corruptions of American 
society, have arisen from a principle the very reverse of demo- 
cracy, though it has been seen in unnatural alliance with it— 
from a principle which is the plain denial of the right of 
numbers to govern: we mean, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the principle of slavery. It may be that some of the minor 
evils of the United States have proceeded from other 
causes; but these are certainly not worse evils—nay, 
far less—than those which arise in older countries from 
exclusive systems. ‘The violence and vulgarity disagreeably 
apparent in some aspects of American politics might surely 
be paralleled at our own hustings; jobbery is not a thing 
unknown in England; and in addition to these vices we have 
had the miseries of class ascendancy, the long disease of poverty 
and riches, the insolence of aristocracies, the degradation and 
subservience of unenfranchised millions. Setting aside slavery 
—the evil legacy of British oligarchical rule—and making 
alfowance for that measure of imperfection which attaches to 
all things human, the United States have been the most mag- 
nificent success which modern history records; and any 
reference to them as an evil example to be shunned, recoils 
upon the head of the moralist. 


| supposed it was worn out. 





From Mr. Mill the reviewer passes to Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
whom he feebly rebukes, together with “ his organ,” our excel- 
lent and Liberal contemporary, the Daily News. Mr. Smith is 
so well able to defend himself, that we need not enter the lists on 
his behalf; but we are bound to saythat, whilesometimes disagree- 
ing with his conclusions, we regard him as a very noble specimen 
of that class of politicians who try all things by the standard of a 
severe morality, of a sense of justice too strong for petty compro- 
mises, and of a lofty and impassioned reason. But, according to 


politicians and trades-unionists to establish Red Republicanism, 
communism, and we know not what. This is the old bugbear 
which has already done so much duty that we should have 
The trades’ unions tyrannize over 
recalcitrant members; therefore the working classes, when 
admitted to Parliament, will establish a Reign of 'l'error, and 
confiscate the property of the rich, The writer makes nothing 
of the enormous difference between the secret action of a 
certain number of isolated bodies conferring in the dark, and 
the united counsels of the whole nation, debating in the light 
of publicity. These people talk of class ascendancy: they 
forget that when democracy has come (it is yet a long way 
off ), the reign of class ascendancy will be over, for the whole 
nation will then have its destiny in its own hands. Yet, 
because (under Conservative guidance too) we have made some 
slight approach towards the supremacy of numbers, we are to 
be told that Mr. Cobden would tremble at our work if he were 
living ; that Mr. Bright is already hanging back, and that the 
younger Radicals are urging each other forward into chaos. 

Stripped of all disguises, we believe the progress of the age 
to be in this direction : towards the extinction of party and of 
class in one grand representation of the people; towards the 
removal of all invidious distinctions of birth or faith; 
towards the disendowment of Churches; towards a greater 
equality of social condition; towards free trade in land; 
towards the diminution of pauperism, and the milder treat- 
ment of that which is inevitable; towards universal education ; 
and towards a more lively sense of the brotherhood of man. 
The tendency is not towards anarchy, but towards a higher 
science of government. Where the majority prevail, as in 
America and France, there is no communism. It is idle to 
rail against numbers as a predominating force in politics when 
we accept the principle in every other relation of life. 








THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


HEWN so tenacious an abuse as the Irish Church is at 

last doomed, it is not impossible that even the British 

Matron will one day receive her due. She has been making 
some approximation towards it. The law has now for ten years 
conceded her the right of divorce a vinculo, which was once 
the sole privilege of the husband; and though she must prove 
cruelty as well as adultery, whereas the latter is sufficient when 
the stronger vessel petitions, it is something that the law has 
allowed it her at all. The lord and master theory has ever 
been dear to English law. In its eye a married woman has 
had no existence except in her husband. The incorporation of 
“two in one,” according to its view, has been no incorporation 
at all, but the merging of the identity of the woman into 
that of the man. She came to him with rights equal to his 
own, but the marriage ceremony obliterated every one of them. 
She was no longer herself. Playing an important part in a 
society which has always boasted of its love of justice, and of the 
freedom of its members, she had no claim upon its interference 
if her husband squandered her fortune and treated her with 
every indignity short of personal violence. Even with regard 
to that, it is not many years since, estimated by the amount of 
the penalty inflicted in either case, it was held to be a less 
heinous offence for a man to beat his wife than to beat his 
donkey. If he took itinto his head to desert her, it was lawful 
for him to return after one, two, three, or any number of years, 
and take possession ot everything that her industry had amassed 
meanwhile, though the character of his associate in his wan- 
derings would not bear any close scrutiny. When he had dis- 
sipated her savings, he could set out upon another free and 
easy tour, with the knowledge that, come what might, as long 
as his wife lived, there was a home for him in England, and a 
slave whom, with all that belonged to her, the law had placed 
at his almost absolute disposal. In both of these respects the 
British Matron has recently been placed in a better position. 
The Fitzroy Act freed her from personal violence, and the Divorce 
Actof 1857 entitled her to an order protecting her in the enjoy- 
ment of any property she might acquire after desertion by her 


| husband. Not after that could her lord and master return to 
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the hearth he had forsaken, and indulge his vagrant propensities 
at her expense. How often this terrible injustice was perpe- 
trated before that Act, Heaven only knows. We can never get 
at the full truth in these matters. Women are feebly com- 
passionate towards their better halves, and are sometimes even 
especially tender towards them when they least deserve it. To 
this day there are wives who will welcome back their vagabond 
spouses, and kill any number of fatted calves for them. For 
such women it is impossible to legislate. But the weaker vessels, 
as a body, are every year becoming more sensible of the 
anomalous character of their position before the law, and less 
content to endure it. They are not satisfied merely to receive pro- 
tection against blows. Justice is justice, whether the claimant is 
male or female. As a rule, men do the work of the house. They 
are the bread-winners, But there are women, not a few, who 
in this respect do the work of the men. According to the last 
census, there were 3,200,000 wives in this country, of whom 
upwards of one-fourth were employed in professions and trades 
of various kinds. Not one of these married women had a legal 
right to one farthing of her earnings. It is to be hoped that 
the majority of them were living on such friendly terms with 
their husbands that this want was practically no loss to them. 
But it is also to be hoped that the majority of persons con- 
tracting any obligation fulfil it honestly, and it is the more 
likely that they will do so if the law insists upon it. Parlia- | 
ment would not cancel the right of a creditor to sue his debtor 
because as a rule persons contracting debts sooner or later pay 
them. Nor is ita reason for not protecting such married women 
as have bad husbands, that the majority of husbands are good. | 
Let us say that of the 3,200,000 women who were wives at the | 
date of the last census only 10,000 had bad husbands. It cannot 
be a civilized state of law which gives to that number, or toa 
tenth, or a hundredth of that number, of Englishmen an almost | 
absolute right over their wives. 

Such right, by the Common Law, the English husband enjoys. 
But the injustice of the thing is so manifest; that Equity, 
which is just as binding as law, has modified the severity of | 
this tyranny, and has in certain cases declared its willingness 
to interfere, and protect married women in the possession of 
their property, if asked to do so. It is thus conceded that the 
Common Law is to some degree unjust, and so far back as 1857 
a Bill was prepared, after long inquiry, by a committee of 
the Law Amendment Society, with a view to remedy this 
injustice. Late in the session of that year it passed a second 
reading by a majority of 120 to 65; but with this achievement 
it lapsed into a state of abeyance, and remained so until in 
the course of last autumn the Law Amendment Society 
was petitioned again to exert itself in the cause of the 
married women. In consequence of that petition, another 
committee was appbdinted; it came to the same conclusion 
as the previous one; and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at the instance 
of the society, has just obtained the leave of the House 
of Commons to bring in a Bill almost identical with the 
former one. Instead of proceeding further in the direction of 
the exceptional provisions of Equity, it proposes to make such 
a change in the Common Law itself that marriage in future 
shall not operate as a transfer of the wife’s fortune to the 
husband; while, in the case of existing marriages, it will secure 
to the wife any future earnings she may make, and any property 
she may hereafter become entitled to, in respect of either of which 
she will be able to contract, and to sue and be sued in the law 
courts as if she were a single woman. This appears to be a 
sweeping change, but its principle has been already conceded, 
and in the case of the wealthy classes is acted upon. No 
man who can help it will give his daughter in marriage, 
no matter what confidence he may have in his son-in-law, 
without securing her independence as far as possible. If 
property is left to a married woman, Equity, if asked to do so, 
will settle it upon her, or such portion of it as seems good to it. 
Its decisions on this point are not, indeed, easy to justify. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre cited the case of a married woman whose husband 
had become insolvent, and was utterly unprovided for. This 
lady became entitled, as next of kin, to £1,000, and applied to 
the court to have it settled to her separate use, free from her 
husband’s creditors. But Lord St. Leonard’s would not give 
her the whole of it. He ordered £400 to be given to the cre- 
ditors. In another case, where the husband had deserted his 
wife, leaving her unprovided for, and was living with another 
woman under circumstances which made it impossible 
to suppose that he would ever return to her, the wife 
became entitled to a sum of £6,000, and applied to the Court 
to have it settled upon herself. But the Court would not 
give her the whole, but directed one fourth to be paid to 
the husband. Still, the principle is just, though not justly 
carried out. And we feel well assured that it would not, if fairly 
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_ others who earn nothing themselves, and who drink whatever 


| Christmas pieces, we have now only one; and there are signs 












































































and fully developed in practice, produce any of those domestie 
disasters its opponents anticipate. Is there less happiness im 
families where the wife is protected by her marriage settlement 
than in those where she is not so protected? What has been 
the experience of the United States, where for the last quarter 
of a century legislation has been approaching the point to ane 
which the Law Amendment Society wishes to bring the British qi | 

Parliament? “Some of the States,” said Mr. Lefevre, “ went ih 

the full length of the present Bill; others proceeded by slow 
degrees; but now, almost without exception, married women 
had their separate property throughout the States. Vermont 
adopted this in 1847; New York made a step towards it im 
1840; and Pennsylvania in 1848, and completed it in 1860; 
Massachusetts in 1855; and the experience everywhere of the 
results had been favourable. The change had given great 
satisfaction. An eminent lawyer, Mr. Dudley Field, who was 
mainly concerned in drawing up the code of New York, speaking 
on this point in public, said he did not believe there was a 
single person in his State who wished to return to the Common 
Law; every change had been in the direction of carrying out 
the new principle still further. It had not been found that 
any evil had resulted. The sanctity of marriage had not been a 
impaired; the homes of New England were as happy as they ae 

were before, while cases of great hardship had been redressed, 
and the status of women, particularly in the lo-ver classes, had 
been greatly improved.” This is precisely the state of things 
we should anticipate amongst ourselves as the result of the 
Bill before Parliament. There are hundreds of ruffians 
whose wives have to support them and their children, while 
they spend their own earnings in the public-house. There are 





their wivesearn. No one can calculate the amount of demorali- 
zation and misery which is occasioned amongst the lower classes 
by the state of the law which permits such conduct; and we 
believe that one of the earliest consequences of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s Bill would be the creation of a moral tone amongst 
the working orders which years of education would not 
produce. 
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THE LOLLIPOP DRAMA. 


HE lollipop drama, though far from being as robust as it 
was a few years ago, is still alive, if not very prosperous. 
Where we once had ten new burlesques, pantomimes, Easter and 


rey 


that burlesque is about to sell its goodwill and fixtures to a he 
new comer of French origin. The new comer has quite as good He 
a show of tinsel, a nice assortment of pink “ tights,” with well- a) 
padded women to wear them, more musical pretension, and, af e 


such a thing can be possible, a little less literary merit. 
Barlesque was drama run mad; and the new entertainment ie 
a Bedlamite form of opera. It is called opéra-bouffé, has been, te 
a great extent, created by M. Offenbach, imitated by MM, Hervé 
and Jonas, and is now being acclimatized, in London princi- 
pally, by Mr. F. C. Burnand. Mr. Burnand has not relied 
altogether on the opéra-bouffé; but has imported with it 
another popular French form of entertainment, called the 
féerie. The féerie is neither burlesque nor extravaganza, but 
a low order of dramatic spectacle, running to inordinate lengths, 
and resembling nothing so much as the old show-pieces of 
Astley’s Theatre. The Porte St. Martin, the Gaieté, and the 
Chitelet, have been the great nursery-beds of the latter form 
of entertainment; and the Bouffes Parisiennes, the Folies 
Dramatiques, and the Variéties, of the former. 

The Holborn Theatre, opened under the management of 
Miss Fanny Josephs, has been provided by Mr. F. C. Burnand 
with a composite piece, combining both forms of entertainment, ie 
and called “The White Fawn,” which is as much a lollipop in 
drama as it can well be. It contains two showy ballets, : 
showy scenery, showy dresses, showy girls, and showy music. 
The story, taken from the well-known Parisian “Biche au 
Bois,” is used as a vehicle for all this display, and the dialogue 
has little pretension beyond telling the story. The usual per- 
formers of burlesque are employed in this insane form of opera 
without any extra musical training, and the result is an exeen- 
tion of songs, duets, concerted pieces, and choruses that is 
almost as bad as the singing of the “ Grande Duchesse” was in 
Paris. French actors and French actresses are all accustomed 
to sing in the tremolo style in every little farce and comedietta, 
and what they want in skill and tuneful quality they make up 
for by confidence or impudence,and power of declamation. English 
actors and actresses have more diffidence, even in burlesque—the ; 
exceptions being those two or three young ladies, like Miss Holt 
at the Strand, whose theatrical reputations have been made in 
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the lollipop drama. The Holborn is now under the manage- 
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whose dresses have always had quite as much to do with the 


success of her impersonations as, her singing, dancing, and — 


acting. Surrounded by young ladies like Miss Lydia Maitland, 
Miss Weathersby, and others who are new comers, and seem 


i in their footsteps; and, honoured with the | 
Seaeniaek dg Pens of ; altogether rely upon a mere rhetorical advertisement. They 


patronage of the Prince of Wales on her opening night, it is — 


evident that Miss Josephs is fairly launched as a successor to 
Madame Vestris. Whether the theatre is not too far east to 
attract that intensely fashionable patronage which is the chief 
support of the lollipop drama remains to be seen. ‘The house 
hds been made as comfortable and as brilliant as a Prime 
Minister’s drawing-room. 

The Olympic Theatre has not made so decided a plunge, 
and is evidently feeling its way with opéra-bouffé without 
the aid of spectacle. Here Mr. F. C. Burnand has provided 
an English version of “ L’Ciil Crévé” (we have seen it called 
the “Oil Crévé”), a burlesque opera by M. Hervé, the com- 
poser of many of Theresa’s songs, and a music-hall celebrity in 
Paris. The music of the clever conductor at the El Dorado 
Cafe Chantant, like M. Jonas’s, is an imitation of M. Offenbach’s, 
lively, spirited, and chiefly written in dance measures. 
story of “ L’C&il Crévé, also written by the composer, is some- 
thing like a Planché burlesque, without the play upon words, 


| newspapers. The present shape in which we find the new 


is kind, the most refined of her class, | 
St tes ‘sheath be ' venture is simply a bald statement of some of the transactions ; 


that is, as bald as a statement of the kind could be, for it would 
be impossible to denude operations of the nature contemplated 
of all romance. “Schwartz &Co.,” the international Go-Betweens 
in representing the advantages of their assistance, do not 


follow the style and manner of the philanthropists who dispense 
ointment in pots, or delicious food in packets, and who inform 
you of the exact address of the leg that has been restored or 
the stomachic system renovated by the use of their medicines. 
Testimonials crowd in upon Schwartz. There was, for instance, 
Louis B. Sabarth, Esq., Chancellor of the Royal Prussian Con- 
sulate at Belgrade. He married Lady Pauline Von Timoni, 
daughter of a Commander of the “ Turkish Order Iflianschar, 
with brilliants.” Schwartz was the agent in that transaction. 
The bridegroom has duly acknowledged the obligation, and 
the curious or the sceptical can read his very letter at the 
office of the company, where it is kept as a specimen, 


like the bits of ore in the sanctum of a mining concern. 
| We must conclude from this fact that not only was the in- 


The | 


and in an English form it is scarcely distinguishable, except in | 


its musical pretension, from an ordinary extravaganza. The 
Olympic company, comprising Miss Louisa Moore, Miss 
Furtardo, Miss Lennox Grey, Miss Burnette, and others, is 
fully equal to the requirements of the lollipop drama, but 
scarcely equal to opéra-bouffé. The solos are better performed 
than the concerted pieces. The English title of the piece— 
“ Hit and Miss, or All My Eye and Betty Martin ”’—is very 
free and easy, and Mr. Burnand’s version has one merit—it is 
very short. Exception being taken to the disagreeable spectacle 
of Miss Louisa Moore with an arrow stuck in her eye—a 
spectacle which is painful to all persons with nerves, although 
it only lasts a few minutes—the piece is more lively and 
pleasant than the one at the Holborn. There is more wild 
fun in it, and the young ladies are more experienced and more 
spiritual. Mr. Horace Wigan has not relied upon it to fill his 
house, but has given it as an after piece to a comedy in which 
Mr. Charles Mathews and Mrs. Stirling appear. 

The Strand is labouring hard to keep alive the old burlesque 
fire, and Mr. William Brough, one of the oldest and one of the 
most successful of Mr. Planché’s young men, is now the recog- 
nised author at this establishment. The “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” is his subject, but no matter what the subject, the 
treatment is nearly always the same at this theatre. For ten 
years the house has been kept alive chiefly by the lollipop 
drama, though the management has made several! praiseworthy 
attempts to introduce a more solid form of entertainment, and 
it will probably be the last theatre to give up burlesque, even 
when burlesque, like promenade concerts and other amusements, 
has gone out of fashion. 








MARRIAGE MADE EASY. 


jig is nothing like reducing things toa system. When 
affairs even of sentiment are left altogether to themselves, 
they are subjected to a great many natural vicissitudes, and 
frequently turn out in a much less fortunate and happy manner 
than might reasonably have been expected of them. Take the 
hatching of eggs, for instance, and the making of marriages. 
Both these undertakings, it must be confessed, often enough 
produce infelicitous results; and if we could by some process 
come at a method for arriving at quicker, more definite, and 
pleasanter conclusions in both, the benefit of such a machinery 
would be appreciated by every one. As it happens, we find 
efforts have been made in this direction, and for the experiments 
we are indebted to foreigners. Our American cousins desire to 
substitute the maternal instinct of hens by steamed boxes; and 
a German company issues a prospectus in which an association 
which, according to the adage—specially true perhaps in its 
case—has neither a soul to be saved nor a body to be kicked, 
offers to contract engagements between ladies and gentlemen, 
and to carry on the preliminaries of courtship for the small 
consideration which might repay the risk and trouble. We 
have as yet but insufficient means of estimating the success of 
this admirable corporation. They have not proclaimed a 
dividend upon the yearly profits, and in fact would appear to 
keep the business as much as possible to themselves; though 
we have no doubt that when the operations require extension, 
invitations to speculators will duly appear, and the concern be 
quoted amongst mines and railways in the City articles of the 


| bargain. 


strumentality of Schwartz or his agents fortunate in bringing 
the parties to the altar before the civil authorities, or to look 
at each other in the presence of witnesses as in happy Scotland, 
but that Louis B. Sabarth, Esq., is not disappointed in his 
We confess we regret Herr Schwartz has not set out 
the letter in extenso. Is it signed by Mrs. Sabarth, née Timoni? 
Is she happy in her Sabarth? Does she recommend her sex 
to go to Schwartz and do likewise? 

We are somewhat in the dark as to the exact mode of going 
to work pursued by this enterprising firm. From what we can 
perceive, Schwartz would seem to have borrowed a leaf—the 
“Answers to Correspondents”—from vur cheap pictorial journals. 
He has probably a huge album of cartes, or rather a whole 
library of albums. As the operations are of a European and 


| international character, it is likely that Schwartz has a French, 








a German, an American, and (why, after all, limit himself to 
Europe? taste is cosmopolitan) possibly a Hottentot depart- 
ment. Think of the quantities of hair, the reams of letters, and 
the other delicate embarrassments under which the postman 
labours, who discharges his daily freight at the offices of thig 
establishment! Think of the various functionaries connected 
with it! Is there a “blind man” kept there (Cupid was 
blind), like at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in order to interpret the 
exchanges of affection between the French gentleman and the 
English lady, who never looked on each other? It appears 
that Mrs. Schwartz invites the confidence of ladies. It is felt 
that the chaste and timid damsels who desire to do business 
with the concern shrink from corresponding with Schwartz 
direct. Mrs. Schwartz breaks the fall. From this we presume 
that her husband only deals with the gentlemen. Yet it is 
evident that the preliminaries would come to nothing if Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwartz, in every case, did not put their heads together, 
For instance, Alphonse, who is dying to marry an English 
“ Mees” with ten thousand a year, and who enumerates the 
other charms he would prefer to see in her with all the modesty 
of his nature, must impart the particulars of his ambition to 
an agent who is acquainted with a “ Mees” of the specified 
qualifications. Hence Madame Schwartz must be called in. 
We therefore must regard the introduction of Madame Schwartz 
into the prospectus as a mistake. She is a mockery and a 
delusion. The editors of our popular contemporaries, from 
whom, as we have said, Schwartz may have borrowed his 
scheme, never think it necessary to say that their wives are 
retained professionally upon the staff for the special purposes 
of the matrimonial department. It may be, however—and we 
offer the suggestion as diffidently and respectfully as possible— 
that, owing to the peculiar nature of his calling and the 
temptations to which it might expose him, Madame Schwartz 
considered she ought to have a conjugal partnership in the 
business of her husband. It would lessen any dangers to him 
for his wife to open all letters in a feminine handwriting. This 
is only a conjecture on our parts, and perhaps an impertinent 
one, but it is not difficult to imagine various personal em- 
barrassments to which Mr. Schwartz may be subjected in the 
course of his negotiations. 

In the ledgers of the house of Schwartz & Co. (and wife) the 
transactions are duly numbered, and, we suppose, alphabetically 
arranged. “ No. 1,790” contains not only a full account of a 
marriage negotiation, but a promise on the part of Schwartz 
to preserve an eternal silence on the subject, and to return the 
portraits and letters, especially those he “ was not yet in pos- 
session of.” We have no doubt of his capacity, as well as his 
discretion, for observing the latter portion of his assurance; and 
cynically-disposed people might be tempted to remark that, to 
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leave him constantly in a position to keep his word on that 
point, would be the best means by which his customers could 
preserve their peace of mind and self-respect, if any. But, 
after all, hearts are trusting; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how the strong yearnings for affection—we write in the 
spiritualistic sense—ought to find a commercial terminus 
where, as it were, they could be brought into contact, and 
bodily introduced to each other by Schwartz. English mothers 
have now the chance they sighed for so long. Those desirous 
of getting off daughters might walk down to the office of 
Schwartz, and see what he has on his books. We offer a hint, 
however, to the intrepid promoter of this scheme. Why not 
advertise in the daily papers his list of eligible young men ? 
“To be disposed of, cheap, a young man who is anxious to 
settle down. Apply to Schwartz & Co. References exchanged.” 
This would be a bolder, and, we are inclined to think, a more 
profitable way of going to work than posting prospectuses after 
the manner of the lottery at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Of 
course it would not do for ladies who require the intervention 
of Madame Schwartz before they appear on the carpet. Yet it 
is done every day at registry offices where servants are hired. 
In fact, the scheme of Mr. Schwartz admits of infinite expan- 
sion and diversity. He might, for instance, send out travellers, 
matrimonial bagmen, with portfolios of sweet things in ladies 
and gentlemen, all over the country. These agents, of course, 
should be finished professors in the art of description and per- 
suasion. Courtship by proxy ought, on every ground of reason 
and common sense, to become a popular practice. There are 
numbers of men who constantly paraphrase the saying of 
Cornewall Lewis, and think that marriage would be tolerable 
but for the love-making. Why not leave this part of the business 
in the hands of Schwartz ? We do not know whether at present 
this good man limits his agency to a mere introduction and to 
seeing after the letters of his patrons; but he might successfully 
do much more, and perhaps we wrong him in thinking he does 
not. How much, for example, was Baron Alexander von 
Koeller indebted to him for meeting with “ A young English 
lady, daughter of a dignitary of the Church of England, 
and related to aristocratic families”? The Baron forwards 
£150, and a note, signed, as he says, flourishingly, with his 
own hand, and sealed with his own coat of arms. It was base 
ingratitude on the part of the dignitary of the Church and 
of the aristocratic families not to have supplemented this 
miserable honorarium with a substantial proof of their senti- 
ments towards the man who found the young lady a husband ; 
but the fact only shows that Germans are more grateful than 
the English, or that perhaps the balance of advantages lay 
with the gentleman. One of the grand triumphs of Schwartz, 
however, has been a marriage between “two persons of the 
highest rank in Europe and Africa.” This was not, as we 





might think from the announcement, an alliance between one | 


of the marriageable princes of a German Duchy and a full- | : ; 
_ country were so litte reciprocated by its representatives. 


blooded negress, but a connubial settlement between a French 
lieutenant of grenadiers (stationed, we suppose, in Algiers) and 


magnificent a stroke of business does Schwartz consider this 


himself. He piously bestows some of the glory upon Providence. 
“Who,” he observes, with a strong touch of religious fervour, 
“who will not recognise in this union the distinct command of 
Providence, employing John Schwartz § Co. as instruments for 
uniting those persons who, without their assistance, would surely 
never have met in this world, in consequence of their limited 
spheres of life ? The case may serve as an encouragement to those 
persons who, through timidity or diffidence, do not like to 
address themselves in confidence to the directors of this institu- 
tion.—P.S. Applications for marriages (prepaid) to be made, 
by ladies, to Mrs. Schwartz; by gentlemen, to Schwartz & Co.” 
We could not improve upon this by any comment. It is not 
every company that can claim for itself so distinct and autho- 
rized a mission as that of Schwartz & Co. We heartily wish 
it all the prosperity it deserves. In the special circular sent 
out by Mrs. Schwartz, she refers to the books of her husband as 
containing eligible men of all sorts, sizes, and conditions, ranging 
from “ the comfortable citizen to the baron, the count, and the 
prince.” We recommend the ladies about to marry through 
this agency to insist on being put down for a prince at once. 
A baron is a suspicious title—a count is scarcely better—but 
your prince, as a rule, will bear inspection. We must surmise 
that the ladies on view range from pretty milliners up to 
duchesses at least; heiresses are doubtless as plenty as black- 
berries. Schwartz is a bold pioneer in the social world. We 
shall watch with interest the growth and progress of his asso- 
ciation. He has a wide field to work—the undeveloped instincts 
for marriage of the whole human race.. This must be a grand 








and sublime prospect for himself & Co. (and wife) to contem- 
plate. If there are any longer such things as unwilling old 
maids, it will be through their own faults. Here is Schwartz 
& Co., with citizens, barons, counts, and princes pining for 
companionship; and Mrs. Schwartz has her directory also for 
the use of bachelors who are living in what one of our contem- 
poraries lately termed “the desolate freedom of the wild ass.’’ 
Persons inclined seriously to put faith in Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz 
might bear in mind the remark of Mr. Weller to his son on the 
subject of an alliance which the old gentleman did not regard 
as suitable—“ If you think of doing it, hang yourself—hang 
yourself, Sammy—and you'll be glad on it afterwards.” 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tue Sirent MEMBER. 


FEW energetic Liberals went down to the House on 

Monday, hoping that on the first day of the reassembling of 
Parliament some notice would be taken of the Premier’s strange 
peroration which wound up the Irish Church debate. Mr. 
Disraeli’s declaration of the existence of a powerful combina- 
tion of High Church Ritualists and Irish followers of the Pope 
headed by Mr. Gladstone, having for its object to seize upon 
the supreme authority of the State, was delivered in the pre- 
sence of the Heir-apparent. It is argued that if the Prime 
Minister really believes that the liberties of the subject and the 
tenure of the Crown are threatened by such a combination, he 
must have deemed it to be his duty to point out the danger in 
the Royal closet. No doubt the suggestion by which the First 
Minister of the Crown intended to alarm the House and the 
country would simply appear absurd to the sovereign. But 
many thought that the possibility of the Royal ear being 
abused by such a calumny against Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party demanded some public notice, if not formal and 
united action. A few of the more impatient spirits are of 
opinion that, after Mr. Disraeli’s last speech, the House of 
Commons ought to declare that it has no confidence in the 
Chief Minister of the Crown. The Liberal majority of sixty, 
moreover, seemed to demand some assertion of the pretensions 
of the Opposition to lead and guide the deliberations of the 
House of Commons daring the coming session. It was expected 
that no time would be lost in obtaining from the Premier an 
explanation as to the future course of public business. The 


| Leader of the Opposition has especially a right to demand to. 


be told whether the policy hinted at by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
of getting rid of the Irish Church Resolutions by moving 
amendments upon every conceivable point, by technical objec- 
tions, and by talking against time, will receive any countenance 
or assistance from the Government. 
It is to be regretted that the impatience and anxiety of a 
e 


House on the first night of reassembling after the Easter recess, 


the Countess Leoni Zichy de Wasonkeo of Presbourg. So | and after one of the most important divisions on record, was 


| as thin and languid ason a Government night in August. The 


alliance that he does not like to keep all the credit of it to Prime Minister took his seat on the Treasury Bench at the 


time of public business; but Mr. Gladstone, to the disappoint- 
ment of the Opposition, was not present during the sitting. It 
may be said that neither the Government business on the paper 
—the Civil Service estimates—nor the motions of independent 
members on the question that the Speaker leave the chair, 
were of sufficient importance of themselves to bring him to 
town. It is only fair to remember that the Committee on the 
Irish Church Resolutions was postponed by consent until after 
the Budget, which cannot be put off when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is ready, without inconvenience to the public 
service. The Premier has given next Monday, the 27th, for 
going into Committee on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and if 


| the Opposition leader had been present, no attempt would have 


been made to obtain an earlier day for the discussion. Still it is in 
vain to deny that a moral effect would have been produced by 
the presence of Mr. Gladstone on Monday night, and by a good 
attendance on the part of the Liberal members. 
Instead of a strong and united Opposition, flushed with 
victory, and prepared to march to new conquests under the 
Liberal leader, the thinly occupied benches seemed to be under 
a spell. Sir John Pakington, who was prevented by an attack 
of measles from voting on the Irish Church division, is not yet 
able to be in his place, and Mr. Trevelyan’s resolutions on the 
Purchase System of the Army, and Mr. Otway’s motion on the 
double Military Government of the Horse Guards and the War 
Office, necessarily stand over till he is convalescent. Another 
member was conspicuous by his absence. The Lord Cran- 
bofne of the pre-Easter debates is now Marquis of Salisbury, 
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and the House of Commons will “know him no more.” We 
have also lost, by election to the Peerage, Sir John Trollope, 
President of the Poor Law Board in the first Derby Adminis- 
tration, and a good specimen of the English country gentleman ; 
Sir John Walsh, who has written books and pamphlets, and 
made many elaborate speeches in the nature of pamphlets ; and 
Sir Brook Bridges, an English Protestant of the Exeter-Hall 
school, who rarely spoke, but was among the most punctual in 
attendance, especially after midnight. 

Mr. Smollett’s dry and caustic humour found abundant 
occupation in criticising the operations of certain Indian Irri- 
gation Companies. He condemned the system of supporting 
these private enterprises by enormous grants of public money 
drawn from the Indian Treasury, using language so plain and 
so suggestive of the whipping-block, that it may take rank 
with Mr. Henley’s obstetric similes which made the ladies 
blush in their gallery on one of the nights of the Irish Church 
debate. Members of the House of Commons cherish this plain- 
ness of speech, which would certainly cause the other sex to 
feel very uncomfortable sometimes, if they were exposed to 
public view as in the other House of Parliament. 

The House was nearly empty when Mr. Watkin moved for a 

committee to inquire into the condition of Ceylon and the 
action of its Government. When this motion had been nega- 
tived less than forty members were present, yet the House went 
into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates. The 
new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sclater-Booth, was ready 
with clear and business-like explanations, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Lord Stanley had frequently to address 
the House. One Liberal member said that, as there was not 
a very flourishing Budget, it was the interest of the Government 
to be as economical as possible, and he had the candour to state 
that he knew from his own experience there had been an exces- 
sive cutting down of the estimates at the Treasury. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that the complaints of professed econo- 
mists in regard to the expenditure upon the Royal palaces, are 
usually restricted to those palaces which are most freely thrown 
open to the public. Hundreds of thousands of persons take 
delight in the pleasant gardens of Hampton Court Palace who 
never go to Windsor. Yet a deceased economist used to com- 
plain of the cost of birch-brooms for keeping the grounds of 
Hampton Court Palace neat and clean, and on Monday Mr. 
Alderman Lusk “ noticed that the money spent on palaces not 
in the occupation of her Majesty was very large. The sum 
asked for Hampton Court Palace, stables, and outbuildings, 
with orangery and vinery, amounted to nearly £8,000.” How 
proud, too, we ought to be of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who 
“ drew attention to the item of £500 for cleansing and restoring 
pictures in Hampton Court Palace.” “They were not (he 
said) the property of the nation, but of the Crown, and the 
Orown ought to pay the expenses connected with them.” Con- 
cerning which it may be remarked, that although the pictures 
at Hampton Court Palace are the property of the Crown, her 
Majesty does not see them once in twelve months, while they 
are open to the humblest of her subjects almost every day in 
the year. Is it not possible, Mr. Bentinck, that if the Crown 
withdrew them from public inspection a great deal less than 
£500 might suffice for cleaning and restoring these pictures ? 
Hampton Court Palace, thanks to the liberality of the Crown, 
is one of the most attractive resorts in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, yet successive Governments have to fight this 
vote against the economists as if the enjoyment of the palace 
and grounds was strictly reserved for the aristocracy instead of 
being open to all the world. 

The Boundary Bill was read a second time; but the Scotch 
Reform Bill was postponed until Thursday, the 30th. The 
Premier has stated that it is to be put off until after the Irish 
Reform Bill has passed a stage. Several amendments to the 
Scotch Bill have been placed upon the Notice-book, the question 
being in what manner the additional members proposed to be 
he > es shall be given—by disfranchisement of small 

glis oroughs, or by i i . 
«ee ne Holl Y increasing the aggregate number of 

On Tuesday night there was a fair attendance of members 
when public business began, in expectation that the Govern- 
ment might be asked—or, if not, might volunteer—a statement 
as to the course they propose to take in reference to the 
Irish Church Resolutions. No questions were asked on the 
subject. Mr. Gladstone, however, was in his place, and voted 
against Mr. Gilpin’s motion for abolishing the punishment of 
death. One of his supporters having alluded in private con- 
versation to the rumoured withdrawal of the second and third 
resolutions, Mr. Gladstone is said to have replied that what- 
ever might be the consequences all his propositions would be 
moved, and that, if they were opposed by Government, he would 
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divide the House upon them. It is not believed they will be 
rejected on a division. The apprehension is, as I have said, 
that all the arts of procrastination and delay will be brought 
to bear to prevent Mr. Gladstone's resolutions from being carried 
during the present session. 

The debate on Mr. Gilpin’s motion was carried on in a thin 
House, whose impatience for a division was loudly expressed 
towards the close of the debate. There were interruptions and 
cries for a division even when Mr. Mill was delivering an argu- 
ment which must have been popular with the great majority 
of the House—namely, that capital punishment is necessary 
for the safety of society and most merciful to the criminal. 
The result was that Mr. Gilpin’s motion was rejected by 127 
to 23, a sore disappointment to the Quaker member for 
Northampton. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





In the debate this week on the subject of capital punishment, 
Mr. Mill surprised many people by the determined attitude of 
opposition he assumed towards the philanthropists. It is, of 
course, a matter for regret that we cannot afford to do away 
with hanging, but how are we to get on without it? How we 
are to repress the brutal instincts of creatures whose lives are 
of no use, although they have capacities and tastes for murder, 
it is difficult to see. The fear of being killed—of having to 
endure extinction—is the strongest deterrent influence you can 
bring to bear upon the lowest type of murderer. It is perhaps 
as well for us that murderers are not generally educated to a 
pitch of philosophic indifference towards the gallows. Asa 
rule, they dread it, faint at the sight of it, and their hands are 
often kept off our throats by the thought of it. The chances 
of “ converting them,” as it is called, are not worth the risk 
and mischief involved in the process. Solitary confinement, if 
carried out literally, would simply turn the brain of the man 
subjected to it, and thus spoil him for the Ordinary as thoroughly 
as if he had been executed. Every one must deplore the con- 
tinuance of a necessity which argues so strongly against the 
exalted theory of human nature; but looking at the question in 
this light, the spectacle of a public execution is not more scan- 
dalous than that of a battle where men shoot and hack each 
other to death. Mr. Mill was quite right in stating that we 
are becoming weakened by an irrational sentimentality in 
dealing with criminals. As he remarked, with a sort of grim 
irony, we did not think of flogging garotters until a member of 
Parliament had been throttled and robbed. If the world could 
go on without punishing any one, it would be a much pleasanter 
world than it is; but as we are compelled to put up with crime, 
we must put the severest impost on its commission. Garotting 
has been mitigated, has almost disappeared, under the steady 
and vigorous application of the lash. Yet the cat is a horrible 
instrument of torture, and might well enlist for those whose 
backs it scores the sympathies of the kindly gentlemen who 
have feelings to spare for Miles Weatherill. The majority of the 
judges, who ought to know better than the philanthropists, are 
in favour of capital punishment; and as they have to sentence 
to that penalty, we may be assured that they are conscious of 
the gravity of the interests concerned in its abolition. 





Mr. Bricut spoke to an immense assemblage on Wednesday, 
at the Spurgeon Tabernacle, on the subject of the Irish Church 
Establishment. He went over most of the old arguments against 
the institution, and turned spiritedly against the Government 
which he characterized as existing without a majority or a 
policy. His hearers were all with him, with, of course, the 
exception of the one individual who says “ No” when every one 
else says “ Yes”’ on such occasions, and who is as inevitable as 
the dog who rushes madly along the Derby course before the 
start. Mr. Spurgeon himself was unable to attend, as he was 
suffering from rheumatic gout; but aletter of sympathy was 
read from him, in which he expressed his full concurrence with 
the object of the meeting, and his regret at not personally 
assisting at it. One phrase in his note was smart enouogh—* We 
are not agitated by the dead horse of ‘No Popery,’ which 
knaves would raise that fools may be their instruments.” Mr. 
Mason Jones was introduced by the chairman. He referred 
to Mr. Disraeli as the Artful Dodger, and hoped that we should 
see Mr. Gladstone recalled to power, and Mr. Bright seated by 
his side in the Cabinet. Mr. Bright, in returning thanks, con- 
cluded by stating that the assemblage represented “ the greatest 
political meeting at which he had ever attended or spoken in 
any building in this country.” A meeting took place simal- 
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taneously for a similar demonstration at Salford and at Longton. 
At Wolverhampton a rather stormy assemblage came together 
in the Exchange room, under such invitations as “ Protestants, 
arouse yourselves ;” “ Another step towards Rome;” “ Protes- 
tants, to the rescue.” Great noise and confusion ensued, and 
the meeting broke up without either regularity or indeed mean- 
ing in the proceedings. This is to be regretted. If anything 
can be said for the maintenance of the Irish Established Church, 
we should be glad to hear it; but the promoters of its defence 
are acting unwisely in associating themselves with the lowest 
class of bigots. Mr. Disraeli is showing them so bad an 
example, that perhaps we ought not to feel surprised at what 
they do; but it is surprising that they can believe him or in 
him. In Ireland the effect of his Titus Oates declarations has 
been to give new spirit and audacity to a number of controver- 
sial adventurers who placard the streets of Dublin with printed 
insults to Roman Catholics. He has gone too far, however, 
to gain the support of the more intelligent and moderate 
Protestants. 





Tne Scotch are holding meetings in favour of the disendow- 
ment and disestablishment of the Irish Church. The Edinburgh 
Universities have already pronounced their opinions in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions which have also been adopted at 
a large meeting at Leith. At Perth the most influential inha- 
bitants have followed the same course, and the Free Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr has, on the motion of Dr. Buchanan, adopted 
a proposal in favour of the withdrawals of endowments from all 
sects in Ireland. The Established Synod of Aberdeen has 
debated the question at great length, and ultimately adopted a 
petition against Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions by 24 to 14. 





We learn from a correspondent, upon whom we can rely, 
that the reception of the Prince of Wales was not at all of the 
enthusiastic nature described by the papers. At first, we are 
informed the enthusiasm was of the mildest character, and the 
public greetings “ scarcely decent.” When, however, he became 
a Knight of St. Patrick, the people—all classes and creeds— 
vehemently cheered, and exhibited the other symptoms of 
satisfaction which are supposed to express loyalty. It was 
decidedly a good move of Lord Abercorn to invite Cardinal 
Cullen to meet his Royal Highness. If report speaks correctly, 
his Eminence is not insensible to such attentions; and, at any 
rate, the recognition is a rebuke to those who would retain the 


Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in the Statute-book, and who cannot | 
bear to see the old ascendancy ground slipping from under their | 


feet day by day. 





Mr. Monseut’s Bill to remove the grievance under which 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters suffer in Ireland 
passed a second reading, by 74 to 51 votes, on Wednesday 
night. The Bill was violently opposed by Mr. Lefroy and Mr. 
Newdegate. Mr. Whalley does not seem to have been present, 
or he would have supported the speech of Mr. Lefroy. 





Mr. Hucues has announced his determination not to spend 
any more money upon his next election at Lambeth. He 
tells his constituents that on the last occasion the whole 
cost was £1,100, and of this more than £400 was returned 
to him by subscription. This was done in such a way that 
he could not refuse to receive it, but in future he was re- 
solved not to accept a subscription or to undergo such an outlay. 
He was not rich, and was dependent to a great extent on the 
income he derived from his profession. He wished to see the 
metropolitan boroughs thrown open for men much poorer than 
he. He knew middle-class and working-class men who would 
represent Lambeth better and do far more good in the House 
than he could. It is gratifying to notice, and much to the 
credit of the constituents, that at the close of his address those 
present declared that they would give Mr. Hughes their cordial 
and energetic support at the next election. Mr. Hughes, in 
his courageous speech, has set a good example. We trust his 
colleague, Mr. Doulton, will follow suit. 





As the Abyssinian expedition approaches its goal we expect 
to receive all sorts of rumours; and one is already telegraphed 
from Alexandria to the effect that the release of the captives had 
been effected. This telegram reported advices from Aden to 
the 12th inst., stating that Sir Robert Napier had passed the 
Tacazze river, arriving at the Wadela plain on the 28th ult., 

















\ 





and expecting to reach Beber on the 30th. It says also that 
Theodore had removed Mr. Rassam’s fetters, and had sent him 
presents of 2,000 dollars and sheep. ‘This tallies with the 
statement of Sir Robert Napier’s telegram, dated “Camp, 
Dildee, March 25,” that “ Rassam ” was “ released from chains 
and treated civilly.” Sir Robert’s latest telegram, at the time 
when we write, was dated the 1st inst., and placed the expe- 
dition 30 miles from Magdala, and 20 from the river Bashilo, 
where Theodore was. 





WE may expect at any moment to learn the result of Pre- 
sident Johnson’s impeachment. On Wednesday, Mr. Boutwell, 
one of the managers of the prosecution, replied to the argu- 
ments for the defence, maintaining that the evidence submitted 
by the prosecution completely bore out the charges preferred, 
and strongly urged the President’s conviction. From a letter 
of the Times’ American correspondent, it would appear that a 
general feeling of disappointment was expressed throughout the 
country at the weakness of the case for the prosecution. Some 
of the more serions articles had been abandoned : those alleging 
attempts to get possession illegally of the moneys and records 
of the War department, and a conspiracy between the President 
and General Thomas. ‘To impeach Mr. Johnson because he is 
not a discreet public speaker was pushing Republican vindie- 
tiveness to an extent obviously ridiculous. Practically, there- 
fore, the prosecution rested on Stanton’s removal in defiance 


| of the Tenure of Offices Bill; and it must materially weaken 


the force of that article, that evidence was offered during the 
trial, but refused by the Senate, that the whole of his Oabinet, 
including Mr. Stanton, advised the President to veto that 
Bill. The article is still farther weakened by the uncontra- 
dicted statement that his sole object in removing Stanton was 
to raise the question before the Supreme Court of the consti- 
tutional character of that Bill. If Mr. Johnson had been a 


| person with whom it would be possible to sympathize, he would 


now have a fair chance of being acquitted. 





Tux House of Representatives have, by a majority of ninety- 
nine votes against five, passed a Bill, introduced by Mr. Banks, 
on the naturalization of immigrants, which enacts that any 
declaration or decision of officers of the United States’ Govern- 
ment which questions the right of expatriation is null and void; 
that all naturalized citizens of the United States, while im 
foreign countries, shall be entitled to the same protection ae 
native born citizens; and that when any citizen of the United 
States is arrested by any foreign Government, and his release 
delayed or refused on the ground that his naturalization does 
not free him from allegiance to his native sovereign, the Presi- 
dent shall be empowered to order the arrest of any subject of 
such foreign Government as may be found within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. This is not so large a measure as 
it seems, and involves no great sacrifice on our part should we 
concede it. No foreigner can violate our laws with impunity, 
and our right to bring him to justice is the same whether he is 
native or naturalized. 





Iv was supposed during the civil war in America that if the 
North beat the Southern armies, the Confederates would resort 
to guerilla warfare. It appears that they are resorting to 
something worse. They have established an association called 
the “ Kuk-Klux-Klan,” a kind of American Carbonari .or 
Ribbon society, which sends its enemies a present of a death’s- 
head and cross-bones, as a warning that if they do not cease to 
support the Republicans, their fate will be death. ‘This is no 
idle threat. A Colonel Ashburn, of Columbus, Georgia, received 
and laughed at it. But a few days later a party of the “ Kuk- 
Klux-Klan ” entered his house with masked faces, and shot him 
dead. The Southern people, it is said, sympathize with the 
conspiracy, and some of the chief Southern journals applaud 
its deeds. General Meade threatens it with the severest 
measures of repression. But the task is far more difficult thea 
to crush civil war. Such societies are the last terrible resort of 
a people whose conquest has been followed by oppression. 





Tue following details, dated the 7th instant, have been 
received of the nanaiagiied of Mr. D’Arey M'Ges :-—At half- 
past two o’clock this morning the Hon. D’Arey M Gee was shot 
dead by an unknown assassin as he was entering the house of 
Mrs. Trotter, where he lodged, in Sparks-street. The ball 
passed through his head, and lodged in the door which 
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Mr. M‘Gee was in the act of opening. A son of Mrs. Trotter, 
who is one of the Parliament pages, was returning home, and 
was some distance from the house when he heard the shot. On 
reaching his mother’s door he found Mr. M‘Gee dead on the 
pavement. He saw no person in the neighbourhood and heard 
no footsteps. The night was bright and clear, and the assassin 
must have been either concealed behind the fence of a vacant 
lot opposite, or made a very hasty retreat immediately on firing 
the shot. Mr. M‘Gee had just left the Parliament House, and 
had a cigar in his mouth when he was killed. His brains 
exuded from the wound, and the sidewalk was covered with his 
blood. This fact, in connection with that of the ball lodging 
in the door-post, seems to indicate that the weapon was held 
close to his head when fired. There have been as yet no traces 
whatever of the assassin’s discovery. The murder excites 
universal horror here and throughout the country. The 
authorities have taken every means in their power to secure 
the murderer, and a number of arrests have been made, but as 
yet no definite clue has been obtained. An inquest was opened 
at seven o’clock this morning, but adjourned, without taking 


puts in them per se, but because they are borne out by the 


state of things. The Mobilized National Guard at present 
only exists on paper, and could not for some time be able to 


replace the regular army. The general impression, therefore, 


evidence, until seven o’clock this evening. The jurymen, in the | 
mean time, attended the House of Commons in a body to hear | 
the eulogies on the deceased. The Government of Canada offer | 


$5,000, the Government of Ontario and Quebec $5,000, and the 
Mayor of Ottawa $4,000 reward for the apprehension of the 
guilty party. The authorities at all points have been directed 
to use their best diligence in hunting up the murderer, and to 
arrest all suspicious persons. Business is almost entirely sus- 
pended, and flags are flying at half-mast. Preparations are 
being made for the removal of the body to Montreal to-morrow. 
All the members of the Cabinet are taking a deep interest in 
the matter. Great crowds are in the streets, and expressions 
of sympathy with the deceased are loud and frequent. In the 
House last night, a couple of hours before the assassination, 
Mr. M‘Gee delivered an able speech on the position of Nova 
Scotia. It is said to have been one of the most eloquent efforts 
of his whole life. 





Mr. Caries Dickens has taken leave of the people of 
Boston in a characteristic speech, full of feeling. The scene is 
thus described :— 


** Mr, Charles Dickens gave his final reading in Boston, in Tremont 
Temple, before one of the largest and most cultivated audiences that 
ever greeted him in this country. His reading-table was profusely 
decorated with rare and beautifal flowers, and as he noticed the grace- 
fal compliment on approaching the footlight, Mr. Dickens said, ‘I kies 
the fair hands unknown who have so beautifully adorned my table.’ 
He read ‘ Dr. Marigold’ and ‘ Sairey Gamp’ with a spirit and life 
showing that he felt the magnetic charm of the friendly faces around 
him, and was resolved on this parting occasion to do justice to the 
fruits of his genius. He was again and again greeted with applause, 
and at the close of his reading he responded to the enthusiastic 
plandits with the following words :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—My 
precious and generous welcome in America, which can never be 
obliterated from my remembrance, began here. (Applause.) My 
departure begins here too, for I assure you that I have never until this 
moment really felt that I am going away. In this brief life of ours, it 
is sad to do almost anything for the last time; and I cannot conceal 
from you that, although my face will soon be turned towards my native 
Jand, and to all that makes it dear, it is a sad consideration with me 
that, in a very few moments from this time, this brilliant hall, and all 
that it contains, will fade from my view for evermore. Bat it is my 
consolation that the spirit of the bright faces, the quick perception, 
the ready replies, the generous allowance, and the cheering sounds 
that have made this place joyful to me will remain, and you may rely 
upon it that spirit will abide with me as long as I have the sense and 
sentiment of life. (Loud applause.) I do not say this with any 
reference to the private friendships that have for years and years 
made Boston a memorable and beloved spot to me, for such private 
references have no business in this public place. I say it purely in 
remembrance of, and in homage to, the great public heart before me, 
Ladies and gentlemen, I beg most earnestly, most gratefully, and most 
affectionately, to bid you each and all farewell.’ (Overwhelming 
applause.) As Mr. Dickens was leaving the stage, the audience rose 
en masse; and while the gentlemen hurrahed over and over again, 
their wives and daughters waved their handkerchiefs until he had 
retired from view.” 





Tue Moniteur du Soir again assures France that it has no 
reason for anxiety, and credits the common sense of the public 
with knowing “how to appreciate the reports of impending 
war, and the alarming rumours invented and propagated pus- 
posely with a view to speculation.” If such official declara- 
tions inspire confidence, it is not due to the faith the public 








is that there will not be war, at all events, until after the 
harvest. 





A sENSIBLE letter is attributed to the Empress Eugénie by 
the Gazette des Etrangers, in which her Majesty protests against 
the flattery heaped upon her on account of her visit to the 
Cholera Hospital two years ago, which won for her the title of 
“ First Sister of Charity in France.” “I dislike the puff,” 
she writes, “that has been made about my journey to Amiens. 
There was no courage or merit in that visit—nothing but a 
simple duty of my position, which I am very happy to have 
fulfilled. Don’t talk to me, therefore, of heroism; I saved 
nobody; and, indeed, it is likely that more than one poor 
patient must have been inconvenienced by the preparations 
made in the wards for my reception. Let us reserve high- 
sounding words for really great things; such as, for example, 
the sublime devotedness of the nuns, who are not content with 
visiting the sick for an hour, as I did, but remain with them 
till they recover or die.” If these words are not the Empress’s, 
they are at least worthy of her. 





A SERGENT-DE-VILLE of Paris has just given evidence before 
the Correctional Tribunal which is somewhat novel in its state- 
ment. He told the President that he was not astonished when 
he saw twenty persons fighting in a ringon Sunday in presence 
of a concourse of at least one hundred persons, to find that 
the combatants were Englishmen and Scotchmen, because 
there were often fights between them in the Champs Elysées 
quarter. When the President expressed his surprise, and 
said :—“ Well, but why should this be? I could conceive 
quarrels between Englishmen and Irishmen, but not between 
Englishmen and Scotchmen ; because they live under the same 
laws.” The policeman replied, he knew nothing about that, 
but this much he could certify from his experience, that the 
Scotch in Paris were always ready to quarrel with the English 
about nothing, and the English never refused to fight with 
them. This opens up quite a new state of things. We have 
before to-day heard Englishmen object to Scotchmen, but we 
never knew them carry dislike to blows and for Sandy to fight 
ona Sunday seems really a very sad state of things. 





Prince HumsBert and the Princess Margherita of Genoa, 
daughter of the late Duke of Genoa, Victor Emanuel’s younger 
brother, were married at Turin on Wednesday; first in the 
great ball-room of the palace, where the ceremony of the civil 
marriage was observed, and afterwards in the cathedral, where 
High Mass was celebrated, the Archbishop of Turin officiating 
at the marriage service. We learn by telegram that the popular 
demonstrations towards the King, the Prince, and the Princess, 
were most enthusiastic. Next week the newly-married couple will 
maketheir solemn entrance into Florence; and both in the newand 
old capital the festivities in their honour have been designed 
upon a Royal scale. For a time Italy forgets her indebtedness, 
and gives herself up to tournaments, banquets, fireworks, and 
illuminations. The occasion justifies some prodigality of ex- 
penditure. Italy has been for seven years a kingdom without 
a Court. The King’s tastes and habits have shorn royalty 
not only of much of its grace, but of nearly all the personal 
influence it can exercise in giving a tone to society. With 
every personal charm, the Princess Margherita is said to possess 
still higher qualities, from which much may be expected for the 
consolidation of the throne, and the national good. 





Tue Italian Minister of Finance has presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies a series of proposals in pursuance of an order of the 
day proposed some time ago by Signor Minghetti and accepted 
by the Government, calling upon it to submit during the month 
of April proposals for savings in the Budget of 1869 to the 
amount of 100 million lire. Amongst other savings is one of 
26 millions in the army and navy estimates; and Count 
Cambray Digny announced that it is the intention of the 
Government to effect a financial operation in the Church 
property in order to abolish the forced currency. At 
Bologna, where there has been a strike of masters and men on 
account of the unequal distribution of the tax imposed on 
moveable property, the Republicans endeavoured in vain to 
turn the momentary disaffection to their account, and placarded 
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the walls of the city with a proclamation, declaring that in 
dealing with the Monarchists legal means had been exhausted, 
and that armed force only remained. “ Let us wash our hands 
in the blood of these assassins. Pity for them is a crime, com- 
passion a fault.” But the fappeal seems to have produced 
no response, for the latest accounts say that “complete tran- 
quillity has been restored.” 





Tue following description of the Government of the Celestial 
Empire is taken from a letter of the Pekin correspondent of the 
San Francisco Bulletin. It consists, says the correspondent, of 
the Ministers of the Presence, the Great Council, and the Grand 
Secretarist. The Ministers of the Presence are properly a 
portion of the Emperor’s household, and not a portion of the 
State machinery. They are persons of the highest rank, and 
as they have always the ear of the Emperor, their power is 
very great. The Great Council is a body like the British 
Cabinet, not recognised by the constitution, but when public 
affairs are on a proper footing the real governing power of the 
empire. There are four members at present, three of whom 
are members of the Foreign Office, viz., Princes Kung, 
Wensiang, and Faoun. The Grand Secretarist is the office of 
highest rank in the empire. It contains six members, viz., 
three Tartars and three Chinese. A member must have taken 
the highest literary degree in his outset in life. The duties are 
to receive all imperial decrees, see that the action taken on 
them is in accordance with the law of the land, and forward 
them to their destination. A son of San-ko-lin-sin, who was 
defeated by the English in 1860, is one of the Ministers of the 
Presence. 





THE poetical associations of the East are rapidly disappearing. 
The Sultan, it is said, is about to divide Constantinople into 
municipalities. Imagine Turkish mayors and aldermen—the 
Mayor of Constantinople, for instance! The plans for reor- 
ganizing the municipal service are based on those of Paris, and 
will be shortly carried into execution. The Turkish capital is 
to be divided into twenty arrondissements. The chief func- 
tionary employed to supervise these changes is Sewer Effendi, 
who, the Patrie says, is known for the administrative studies 
which he has made during a long stay in Europe. 





A piscovery of some considerable importance from an anti- 
quarian point of view has recently been made in Scotland on 
the property of a Mr. Cadell, of Grange. This gentleman’s 
gardener turned up a large stone which for some time was 
thought to be an ordinary boulder. Upon closer inspection, 
on the reverse side an inscription was found, which identifies it 
with the wall of Antoninus (commonly known in that quarter as 
“Graham’s Dyke”), built during the Roman occupation of 
Lollius Urbicus, for the purpose of shutting off the wild tribes 
to the north, and which was supposed to extend from the 
Forth to the Clyde. The inscription seems to imply that the 
stone commemorated the finishing of the wall. 





Ir has been announced that the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Oxford Keble College will take place 
this day. The arrangements include a Latin sermon at half- 
past eleven at the University Church. Immediately afterwards 
the Archbishop will proceed to lay the stone, without any 
formal procession to the spot. After luncheon, at two o’clock, 
there will be a meeting in the Sheldonian Theatre, when 
addresses will be delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Oxford and Lichfield, and Lord Carnarvon. 
Messrs. Gathorne Hardy, W. E. Gladstone, and others, are 
expected to be present. 





Tae Working Men’s College, an institution which, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Professor Maurice, has done an incal- 
culable amount of good in creating a taste for a liberal education 
among the lower middle-class, and in raising the standard of 
education among the members of the lower class, is now seeking 
to extend its influence by arrangements for the accommodation 
of a much larger number of students than at present its crowded 
class-rooms will hold. The College has been promised £200 by 
two of its friends if eight other persons will give a similar sum; 
and the money thus raised will be expended in the erection of 
new class-rooms, which for a long time have been greatly 
needed. 


| 


| 
| 
| 








Tue following advertisement in the Times is a curiosity in 
its way :— 
“ THE Descenpants of Dr. Paut, Bishop of Oxford (1663), are 


requested to Communicate with the Rector of Brightwell, Tetsworth, 
Oxon.” 


Genealogical trees representing a growth of two hundred years 
are scarcely to be found with those who have lost sight of any 
advantage to be derived through their progenitors. 





Arter the daily papers had quite killed, nearly buried, and 
certainly written the epitaph of the once celebrated Dr. Elliot- 
son, it turns out that the old gentleman is as hearty and well 
as his great age will allow, as the following letter to the editor 
of one of the evening journals proves :— 


“ Sin,—The wide circulation given to the erroneous report of 
the death of my friend, Dr. Elliotson, by its insertion in your own 
and other journals, has caused so much pain to his many friends, 
from whom I am daily receiving letters of condolence and 
inquiry, that I must request the favour of a contradiction of the 
report in your next publication. 

“My friend is still residing with me, and is much in his 


| usual state of health, which is not worse than might be expected 


at his advanced age. 


“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, “EK. S. Symes.” 





A BEAUTIFUL stone tablet, in memory of the policeman shot 
by the Fenians, has just been erected in St. Barnabas’s Church, 
Rodney-street, Manchester. The inscription is as follows :— 
“Erected by the minister and congregation, in memory of 
Charles Brett, police sergeant, of this city, who for many years 
worshipped in this church, until he fell at his post of duty, a 
victim of the violence of sedition, on the 18th of September, 1867. 
A faithful man. Though proffered life, he chose a cruel death 
rather than betray his trust.” Sergeant Brett, it appears, was 
a regular attendant at the church, and was highly esteemed by 
the members of the congregation. Has anything been done to 
supplement the miserably small pittance which was given to 


the widow ? 





TuEre has been a dispute as to who were to benefit by the 
£3,000 subscribed for by the public after the fight between 
Heenan and Sayers, and which sum, it will be remembered, was 
settled on Sayers for life, then to his children, and failing 
children, as he, Sayers, should by deed or will appoint. Sayers 
in his will stated that he had no legitimate children, and left 
the whole of the money to Sarah and Thomas, his illegitimate 
ones by the woman who afterwards became his wife. Mrs. 
Sayers often quarrelled with her lord, and finally separated 
from him, and lived in adultery with one Aldridge. Three 
other claimants, in the persons of James Aldridge Sayers, 
Alfred Aldridge Sayers, and Charles Aldridge Sayers, all of 
them children of Mrs. Sayers, obtained leave to prove their 
right to participate in the fund left by their father, which they 
did by showing that the separation between Tom Sayers and 
his wife Sarah was incomplete. This view has been endorsed 
by the Master of the Rolls, who has decided that these three 
children must be held entitled to take the fund in question 


under the trust and provisions of the deed of June, 1861, in * 


favour of the children of Tom Sayers. The effect of this 
judgment is that the illegitimate children will share the personal 
property, and the other children born after the marriage divide 


the £3,000. 





Bururncton ArcaDE has found its way into the newspapers 
since the assault on its beadle. ‘ One of the Public” writes to 
a daily paper :—“ In spite of the two beadles and the policeman 
of the Burlington Arcade, as mentioned by your correspondent 
in to-day’s paper, I believe there is little if any diminution in 
the number of ladies of a certain class who frequent that 
thoroughfare in the after part of the day. Indeed, I have 
never seen either of the above important officials do otherwise 
than pose themselves in dignified attitudes at the entrances, 
occasionally refusing entrance with great scorn toa few children, 
or a man in working clothes, or walking majestically from one 
end of the building to the other in the midst of the Anonymas, 
diversifying their promenade with examining the contents of 
the windows as they pass by.” Ifthe shopkeepers of Burlington 
Arcade really desire to get rid of the nuisance of which a few 
of them complain, one cannot ‘help fancying they could easily 
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do so, but many of them might risk the loss of customers at 
at the same time. | 





Wuite Miss Hudson is amusing the frequenters of the 
Queen’s Theatre with her personation of Oliver Twist, a boy 
has turned up in the Aylesbury Workhouse, whose career, 1t 1s 
pleasant to notice, will be free from the influence of Bill Sykes, 
Fagin, and the Artful Dodger, through the interference of a 
gentleman who knew the lad’s father. The child has been 
taken from the workhouse and placed in the Home for Little 
Boys through the kindness of Sir Charles Fox, and from inquiries 
which the guardians caused to be made, it was incidentally 
stated that when the child came of age, he would be entitled to 
property amounting to several thousand pounds. 





Rumours of an unfavourable budget with a probable increase 
of the income-tax have depressed business. Consols are quoted 
93} to $, both for money and the account (May 5); and the 
Three per Cents. Reduced and New Three per Cents., 91 to 
923. Nothing worth recording has taken place in home rail- 
ways except an improvement in Great Eastern, which is princi- 
pally owing to a statement that the Marquis of Salisbury would 
remain at the board. Egyptian bonds have been heavy. There 
is, however, a report that the funds required for the dividend 
due the 22nd May on the Egyptian Nine per Cent. Loan have 
already been received in London. ‘The bonds of this loan are 
advertised as to be given in exchange for the paid-up scrip. 
Several new companies have been registered during the past 
week. A telegram from Florence states that the Italian 
Government have reduced the rate of interest on their Trea- 
sury bills from 5 to 4 per cent. This indicates an increase of 
confidence. Tenders are invited by the Bank of New South 
Wales and the Consolidated Bank for £400,000 Six per Cent. 
Government debentures of the colony of Tasmania. 10 per 
cent. is to be paid on allotment, and the balance on the 30th 
of June, from which date the interest willcommence. Theloan 
is to run for twenty-five years, after which its repayment at 
par will be effected in instalments between the years 1893 and 
1897. The following gold ships are announced to have sailed 
from Melbourne for England :—The Omar Pasha, with £40,100; 
the Canterbury, with £27,920; the Dover Castle, with £71,684 ; 
the Champion of the Seas, with £84,748 ; and the Norfolk, with 
£140,960. The Christiana Thompson, from Sydney, also sailed 
with £25,600, making a total of £391,012, which, with the sum 
of £604,444 previously announced to be on its way to England, 
raises the aggregate to £995,446. The Great Western Railway 
Company have issued £1,600,000 Five per Cent. perpetual 
debenture stock to pay off debentures which have become due. 
The Admiralty will receive tenders on the 4th of May for the 
supply of 15,000 bushels of wheat, 15,000Ib. of pepper, 50,000I1b. 
of raisins, and 500,000lb. of sugar. The Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, M.P., has been elected chairman of Lloyds, in the 
room of Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., who lately resigned. 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have advertised the dividends 
due the 1st of May on Russian Four per Cent. Bonds; also on 
Quebec City Sterling Six per Cent. Bonds, and Massachusetts 
State Sterling Five per Cent. Bonds. 





Art the annual meeting of the Briton Medical and General 
Life Association the report stated that 3,057 policies had been 
issued, assuring £792,725, and yielding in annual premiums 
£25,466. The total income was £231,545. The directors of 
the Panama Railroad Company have declared the usual 6 per 
cent. quarterly dividend, and an extra cash dividend of 20 per 
cent., being together equivalent to 44 per cent. for the year. 





The Scottish Provincial Assurance Company at Aberdeen 


report new Life policies for the year to have been 865, yielding | 


in new premiums £10,077. The annual income is £158,850, and 
the accumulated fund is £603,535. A dividend of 10 per cent. 
has been declared. Warrants have been issued, payable at the 
London and Westminster Bank, for the eighth half-year’s 
interest, at 7 per cent.,on the capita! called up and paid to the 


25th of March last of the Central Argentine Railway Com- | 


pany. ‘The disposable balance of revenue on the half year for 
the Demerara Railway allows of a dividend at the rate of 3} 
per cent. on the preference, and 1} per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, leaving £137 to be carried forward. The Standard Life 
Assurance Company report 1,820 new policies for the year, 
yielding in new premiums £38,592. The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, has declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annrm. An extraordinary general meeting of the 





Ebbw Vale Company \iuimited) was convened for the 24th inst., 


to confirm the special resolutions passed at the extraordinary 
general meeting on the 26th ult. The object was to carry into 
effect the transfer of the company’s business and property to 
the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company (Limited), in 
consideration of shares in that company of £32 each, credited 
with £27. 10s. as paid. An extraordinary general meeting of 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Company (Limited) is convened for 
to-day, at Liverpool, to reduce the company’s capital to 
£500,000, and the denomination of the shares from £20 to 
£12. 10s. per share. A general meeting of the Fairbairn 
Engineering Company (Limited) is called for the 30th inst., 
when a dividend is to be declared. It will also be proposed to 
authorize the company by special resolution to reduce its 
capital. The annual meeting of shareholders of the London 
and South African Bank is fixed for the 7th of May, whena 
dividend is to be recommended. The annual meeting of pro- 
prietors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland is convened for the 
21st of May. 





Ir will be gratifying to railway shareholders to learn that 
there has been no falling off in the railway revenue returns for 
the first quarter of the year, the London and North-Western 
having earned £1,438,524, against £1,409,666 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1867 ; the Great Eastern £432,540, against 
£400,145 ; the London, Brighton, and South Coast, £252,051, 
against £229,465; the London and South-Western £284,598, 
against £264,145 ; the London, Chatham, and Dover, £116,660, 
against £102,766; the Great Northern £476,690, against 
£472,465; the Lancashire and Yorkshire £593,095, against 
£560,716 ; the Midland £652,189, against £628,684; and the 
North-Eastern £853,175, against £832,204. The Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, however, acquired only £241,615 to 
March 31 this year, as compared with £249,917 in the cor- 
responding period of 1867. The Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and the London and South- 
Western, are working no additional miles. The length of lime 
worked on the London and North-Western has, however, been 
increased to the extent of 23 miles; the Great Eastern, 
18} miles ; the London, Brighton, and South Coast, 16} miles; 
the Great Northern, 64 miles; the Midland, 66} miles; the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 3 miles; and the 
North-Eastern, 21 miles. The Great Western, the Caledonian, 
the North British, and the Glasgow and South-Western, will 
not complete the first quarter of their current financial year 
until April 30, and they are accordingly not included in the 
foregoing recapitulation. 





''nE present year appears to have opened somewhat more 
hopefully as regards the exports of British goods to the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Thus the value of our exports in that direc- 
tion in January was £736,950, as compared with £557,062 in 
January, 1867, although in January, 1866, the total was 
£918,673. Eachof the three chief Australian colonies—South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales—appears to have 
done more business with us of late. Thus the exports to South 
Australia in January footed up to £140,714, against £52,995 in 
January, 1867 ; those to Victoria to £316,846, against £260,347 
in January, 1867; and those to New South Wales to £176,427, 
against £67,847 in January, 1867. On the other hand, we sent 
in January less goods and produce to Western Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“PATRIOTIC SONGS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sin,—Your number of the 18th contains a notice of 
Mr. Tilleard’s “ Patriotic Songs,” in the course of which the 


_ reviewer justly points out certain faulty rhymes and common- 


place phrases, occurring in some verses of mine, included in that 
collection. 

I have scarcely looked at these verses since ‘writing them 
for my friend Mr. Tilleard, by whom they were first published, 
in a little volume of music for schools, more than seventeen 
years ago; and the extracts which you give do not particularly 
incite to a reperusal. You would probably not have thought 
them worth notice had you been aware that they had (no doubt 
in consequence of the excellent music which accompanies them) 
previously gone through several issues, and received the due 


attention of criticism. And I shall be obliged if you will, 
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permit me this notice of their date, as (though perhaps not 
capable of writing “ Patriotic Songs”) I should be sorry if the 
sins of my youth were ascribed to a later, if not a better, portion 
of one’s existence. 

On the rarity of really good poetry of the national or 
patriotic class, all people of poetical taste will agree with your 
reviewer; aS well as in the supreme place which he gives to 
the “Mariners of England.” It is curious that Dibdin’s 
attempts in this particular field, in contrast with his sea-songs 
proper, should not be more successful. Perhaps one reason 
may lie in the fact that national songs are generally written to 
already existing airs. No one who has not attempted to write 
words for an existing (and unmodifiable) air, can be aware of 
the extreme difficulty of the task. 

Trusting you will do me the favour of inserting the above 
little explanation, I am, obediently yours, 


5, York Gate, April 21, 1868. F. T. PauGrave. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


WueEn the Dudley Gallery at the Egyptian Hall was opened 
four years ago for a general exhibition of works by water- 
colour painters (whether members or not of the existing societies 
devoted to that branch of art), the experiment was regarded as 
a hopeful one by all who were familiar with the causes which 
led to its being made, but few could have anticipated so com- 
plete a success as that by which it has been attended. Taking 
the average of merit among the drawings hung at the Dndley 
since 1864, there can be little doubt that the standard of excel- 
lence of this general exhibition has approached, if it has not 
rivalled, that which is evinced by the annual display at either 
the “old” or “ new” water-colour galleries. For not only has 
the “ open ” system of exhibition brought to light the works of 
many talented artists who, from their youth and other causes, 
might have waited long for their election as members of the 
“‘ Societies,” but some who have already reached that distine- 
tion, do not hesitate to avail themselves of this additional 
opportunity to come before the public. Nor from a financial 
point of view have the Committee of the General Exhibition any 
reason to regret their labours, if we may judge from the fact 
that the number of visitors to the Dudley Gallery during the 
present season has nearly doubled that of the past, while the 
sale of works during a confessedly,“‘ bad year” for art, has 
maintained its usual briskness. 

It is no small evidence of success to find that most of the 
original contributors to the General Exhibition continue to be 
represented on its walls. Among these one of the most 
notable for originality of aim is Mr. Simeon Solomon, whose 
pictures, however, we suspect, find a greater popularity with 
artists than with the general public. In judging of the merit 
of his work, it is necessary to bear in mind the abstract cha- 
racter of his tendency towards an ideal in art which, although 
it may be based on certain elements of beauty in nature, derives 
but little inspiration from the facts of natural life. The general 
sense of colour expressed in his “ Bacchus ” (70) will no doubt 
be described by his admirers as Titianesque, but Titian would 
have invested the figure with more obvious humanity than we 
find in Mr. Solomon’s canvas. For instance, the lips of the 
god of wine might be safely painted of a natural red, and in a 
natural form. In Mr. Solomon’s “ Bacchus” they are purple, 
and the upper one protrudes unpleasantly above the lower. In 
spite, however, of such faults as these—evidently the result of 
mannerism, for we find them repeated in his other figure-subject 
—it is impossible to help recognising real genius in this con- 
ception of the youthful Bacchus, a tall, well-proportioned 
youth, with features refined almost to effeminacy, as he stands 
crowned with vine-leaves, and grasping the fruit which, like his 
own complexion, has been enriched by the rays of a southern 
sun. Another work by the same painter, “ Heliogabalus” (252), 
displays great skill in execution, but skill which we cannot help 
thinking is utterly- wasted on such a subject. If pictorial art 
has a purpose to serve, a sense to gratify, what is attained by 
such a picture as this? Is it the expression of individual 
character? But the features of honest Bacchus, and this 
debauched young Roman Emperor, as portrayed by Mr. 
Solomon, are almost identical. Is costume the plea for 
such a subject? ‘The dress of the high priest of the sun 
may be gorgeous in material, but it is certainly barbarous in 
taste. And if apt grouping of colour and the ingenious repre- 
sentation of gold and marble recommend this picture, might we 





not have had them associated with the person of a more 
agreeable hero than that of a boy-tyrant, whose short life was 
devoted alternately to infamy and oppression? Mr. R. Bateman, 
in whose works the influence of Mr. 8. Solomon’s example may 
be clearly traced, sends several drawings, some of which are far 
in advance of any that he has previously exhibited at this 
gallery. But itis not accident which leads him to select the 
head of “ Lucrezia Borgia” (115) for an ideal portrait, nor to 
treat his figure-subjects with the quaint gloom which distin- 
guishes them. Such characteristics form part of a creed 
devoutly repeated by the little school to which he belongs, and 
concerning which we will venture no heretical opinions. But as 
a matter of taste, let us confess that we prefer the healthier 
inspiration and honest English sentiment of such a work as 
Mr. Marks’s ‘“ May-day in the Olden Time” (173). In it we 
have a pleasant and very paintable theme—an interesting 
record of old-world life; a good opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of picturesque costume, and, above all, an excuse for the 
indulgence in that wonderfully dry humour which is the 
painter’s speciality. Nor is this all; for Mr. Marks, who 
possesses the power of uniting sentiment with his wit, has 
introduced exquisite touches of both in this long, but never 
tedious village procession. The shy, but affectionate glance 
which the rustic “ Lord of the May” bestows upon his sweet- 
heart—the graceful trip of flower-decked children, contrasted 
with the mock heroic march of St. George on his hobby-horse 
—the half-weary, half-jovial look of the poor mummer who 
takes off his dragon’s head to wipe his brow—all these inci- 
dents (and there are many more as characteristic) lend 
additional interest to a work which, even without them, would 
be admirable for its composition, judicious taste in colour, and 
accurate study of costume. 

Among the larger subject-pictures in the Gallery is the one 
which Mr. Yeames, A.R.A., exhibits, under the title of 
“ Exorcising ” (87), an unpleasant ceremony, which would seem 
to consist in the flagellation of a Romish monk before his 
bishop, while the brethren of his order look on in silent awe. 
It is, however, a very cleverly treated scene, and remarkable as 
the work of a painter who has usually to deal with oil colours, 
Mr. George Leslie—another associate of the Royal Academy, 
sends two charming examples of female portraiture (77 and 
93), in the costume of the last century—a period to which 
most of his later pictures may be referred. Indeed we can 
scarcely feel surprised that an artist who has once achieved 
success in a particular line of art should continue in that groove 
to which his taste originally led him. And, so long as it does 
not lead to narrowness of aim, it is surely a matter for con- 
gratulation that special and frequently opposite predilections 
in the field of artistic taste are so constantly maintained. We 
could not spare any of the accuracy which Mr. Raymond 
Tucker bestows upon such an intensely conscientious study 
of nature as his “Good Catch” (185), painted with all 
the truth in colour and twice the finish of Hook; nor do we 
begrudge a single touch in the delicate handling of Miss 
Blunden’s “ Sunset at Tintagel” (23). On the other hand, it is 
well for the interests of English art that in this exhibition we 
find ladscape painters who, like the Moores, Field Talfourd, and 
Livett, see and paint nature more broadly—though not the less 
truthfully—after their own fashion. 

One of the gems of the Gallery is Mr. E. J. Poynter’s portrait 
of a lady (278) arranging flowers at a table in front of a cabinet 
filled with Venetian glass. It is hardly too much to say of 
this exquisite little work that it fulfils, in taste and technical 
execution, every recognised requirement of the art which it 
represents, uniting the most refined expression of form to a 
rich but delicate sense of colour, and generally evincing an 
originality and skill in the pose of the figure and arrangement 
of accessories which are rarely found in the work of professed 
portrait-painters. 

We are glad to find that Mr. A. Donaldson is gradually tem- 
pering the over-luxuriance of colour which was once characteristic 
of his brush. Indeed, the choice of one of his subjects this 
year—a party of the “ Compagnia della Misericordia” (352), 
would alone have prevented this fault in one instance. For 
the brethren of mercy, like the burthen which they bear, are 
robed in black, and occupy the greater part of the foreground, 
having just walked up from the banks of some river—the Arno, 
we may suppose—preceded by the sacred symbol of their order. 
This is really a very striking picture, and exceedingly true to 
fact, which is more than one can say of many ceremonies im 
connection with the Romish Church as represented on British 
canvas. Mr. Donaldson’s “ Cosmo di Medici and his Grand- 
sons ” (299), is still a little too violent in hue here and there, 
but has some excellent qualities, and shows a great advance ¢ r 
his last year’s work. 
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The encouragement which the General Exhibition holds out 
to amateurs meets, as might be supposed, with ready and 
ample response. Indeed, it must be an invidious task for the 
committee (who can never find room for more than a fourth 
part of the drawings sent) to weed out and reject those which 
do not reach the required standard of excellence. But, on the 
other hand, it should be remembered that among the regular 
contributors to the Exhibition there are many amateurs whose 
works unquestionably rise above that standard. Among these 
we may make special mention of Miss Marie Spartali’s draw- 
ings, which, year by year, exhibit increased power and technical 
ability in the exercise of an art for which her natural taste had 
long since qualified her. This lady’s portrait of her sister 
“ Christina ” (219) is painted with consummate care and finish, 
its only faults being those which experience will, in due time, 
lead her to avoid. The aim of the drawing is all that it should 
be, and its merits of execution reflect the highest credit upon 
its author. Miss Emily Allridge is, we believe, a professional 
artist, and certainly the work which she exhibits under the name 
of “The Stork” (71), but which is in reality a full length study 
of a female figure, must be reckoned as one of the most successful 
on the walls of the gallery. 

Mr. Holman Hunt sends a solid and carefully painted night 
view of the Ponte Vecchio, at Florence (266), and Mr. Arthur 
Severn some coast scenes, treated with his accustomed ability. 
Here we must conclude our hasty survey of this most interesting 
exhibition. 








MUSIC. 


THE season is now in its full course of activity, after the 
temporary and partial lull of the Easter week. Neither Lent 
nor Easter, however, now make much difference in the career of 
London music—both our opera establishments having been 
open during a portion of the former and the whole of the latter 
period. At the Royal Italian Opera, Mdlle. Vanzini has ap- 
peared as Margherita in Gounod’s “ Faust,” with a fair amount 
of success. Of this young lady’s début in the less important 
part of the Page in “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” we have already 
spoken. In this previous performance Malle. Vanzini plainly 
evinced powers sufficient for more important efforts, but scarcely 
those required for so arduous a part as Margherita, which, 
moreover, is identified with so many exceptionally great artists 
who have been heard in it here. Mdlle. Vanzini’s performance 
was intelligent throughout—wanting in poetry in the earlier 
scenes, especially in the dreamy legendary “ King of Thule” 
ballad, with its abstracted interruptions, but displaying some 
brilliancy in the “ Jewel-song,” and gaining in intensity in the 
following love-music of the garden scene. In the scene of 
the cathedral, too, as in that of the prison, Mdlle. Vanzini 
displayed so much pathos and earnestness as to call forth 
signs of approbation, which were before but slightly apparent. 
Her performance, on the whole, was successful—using the word 
in a moderate sense. The revival of “ Roberto il Diavolo,” on 
Monday, after an interval of four seasons, brought forward another 
new singer, Signor Colini, a basso, who appeared as Bertram, 
with a similar amount of success to that above recorded. Both 
the characters referred to require exceptional powers, histrionic 
and vocal, to command more than a succés d’estime. The part 
of the tempter in Meyerbeer’s opera, however, has not such 
recent associations with first-rate representatives as the heroine 
of Gounod’s work. The recollection of the late Herr Staudigl’s 
admirable impersonation of Bertram requires a considerable 
stretch of memory; and the far inferior but still picturesque 
and melodramatically effective performance of Herr Formes 
(latterly much deteriorated), has not been seen here for several 
seasons. Signor Colini, therefore, had chiefly to contend with 
the intrinsic difficulties of the part, which, as already indicated, 
are considerable, and for which he has several important 
requisites. First, he has a good stage face and presence, and 
is evidently experienced in dramatic singing; secondly, he has 
@ genuine bass voice, not of great power, but of agreeable 
quality, and the full compass of two octaves. Moreover, he 
sings with good style, phrases well, and occasionally declaims 
effectively. An the cavern scene, in the unaccompanied trio, in 
the incantation, and the final scene of contention between good 
and evil influences, Signor Colini sang with much artistic 
power, and acted with considerable dramatic effect. Of his 
qualifications as a stage Singer, however, we shall doubtless 
have further opportunities of judging; and meantime may state 
that he achieved a fair amount of success in the one part 
already essayed. The character of the Princess Isabella was 
filled, for the first time on this occasion, by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, whose facile and graceful vocalization was heard 
to great effect in music so peculiarly suited to her voice and style. 








The pretty and volatile air, “In vano” (“ En vain j’espére”’), so 
utterly opposed to the dejection of the situation, was given with 
the true French piquancy which belongs to the music, although 
not to the sentiment to which it is allied. In the far more 
appropriate passionate appeal to Robert, the well-known 
romance, ‘“ Roberto, oh, tu che adoro” (“ Robert, toi que 
j’aime”), Madame Sherrington displayed not only refined vocal 
cultivation, but also much earnest passion. The Alice of 
Mdlle. Fricci is now, as it was formerly, full of dramatic 
power ; excelling rather inthe declamatory passages than in those 
of subdued tenderness and pathos. Both her principal airs, 
“ Vanne, vanne,” and “ Nel lasciar ” (Va, ditelle,” and “‘ Quand 
je quittais ”), were given with the cultivated style and excellent 
phrasing, which generally distinguish the performances of this 
artist, whose best powers, however, were displayed in the scenes 
of deeper passion with Robert, and especially in the great duet 
with Bertram, in the third act. Signor Naudin was again, as 
before, the Robert, which is among the best of his impersona- 
tions—Signor Neri-Baraldi also reappearing as Raimbaldo ; 
and Signori Tagliafico, Capponi, &c., in less important parts. 
A word of special praise is due to the excellent dancing of 
Malle. Dor, who made her first appearance as the principal nun 
in the ghostly midnight revels of the cloister scene. This lady 
achieved so marked a success as to be called on at the fall of the 
curtain. The splendour with which this opera is placed on the 
stage at this establishment renders it as attractive as a spectacle 
as it is interesting in a musical point of view. The elaborate 
picturesque beauty of the ruined cloisters, and the brilliancy 
and effective grouping of the ballet-action which takes place 
there, are beyond all precedent in theatrical history. 

At Her Majesty’s opera, Mdlle. Kellogg has been repeating 
those performances in which she has achieved such decided 
success this season as last year; and on Saturday she appeared, 
for the first time here, as Gilda, in “ Rigoletto.” Although at 
first Mdlle. Kellogg’s powers seemed chiefly to tend towards re- 
fined and elegant comedy, there were touches of pathos and 
power in her Linda that promised a capability for the realiza- 
tion of far deeper emotions; and these indications have been 
fully realized by her performance as the wretched victim of 
tyranny and deceit, the unhappy daughter of the Court Jester. 
The genial and natural charm of manner which distinguished 
her earlier scenes with her father and her surreptitious and 
anonymous lover, the Duke, contrasted with the intense pathos 
and deep agony of the subsequent scenes of ruined hopes and 
blighted love, proved Mudlle. Kellogg to be an artist whose 
versatility renders her equally efficient in the delineation of 
refined geniality and elegant grace as of genuine pathos and 
tragic emotion. Mr. Santley, by his performance of Rigoletto, 
has taken another onward step in his progress as a dramatic 
singer—in vocal style and finish he had long since apparently 
reached the ultimatum of his art; and he now seems likely to 
add to his accomplishments in this respect a degree of histrionic 
power seldom possessed by a stage singer. Signor Fraschini, 
as the Duke, sang with somewhat redundant energy; and 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, with her usual grace and finish, 
giving thereby unwonted importance to the small part of 
Maddalena. 

A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Cidipus ” music was 
given at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, with a chorus of 250 
male voices. Of this work, however, we shall have to speak 
again after its promised repetition this day week, when it is to 
be given, in the Handel orchestra, with a gigantic chorus of 
1,000 voices. 

The third subscription concert of Mr. Barnby’s choir took 
place on Wednesday night, the selection consisting chiefly of 
Madrigals and Part-songs; the choral singing in which dis- 
played a decided advance on previous performances, in the 
improved fusion of effect, clearness of execution, and attention 
to pianos and fortes. A marked feature was the effective 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s sublime eight-part psalm, “ Judge 
me, O God,” which has several times recently been so 
admirably sung by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who was in his best voice, gave (among other solos) 
that incomparable cyclus of six love-songs, the “ Liederkreis ” 
of Beethoven, with a finish and a poetical conception fully 
worthy of that exquisite composition. 








Death or Dr. BesLey.—Dr. Besley, a name well known amongst 
members of the University of Oxford, is dead. He was educated at 
Balliol College, and took his B.A. degree in 1821, when he was third 
class in classics. Shortly afterwards he was elected a Fellow of Balliol. 
From 1828 till 1831 he was sub-librarian to the Bodleian Library in 
the University of Oxford. He was the author of a “ Translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Analysis of Hobbes;” “The Principles of 
Christian Allegiance,” and many visitation and other sermons. 
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HAZLITT, LAMB, AND LEIGH HUNT.* 


Or the three celebrated writers whose lives and works are 
commemorated in Mr. Ireland’s useful and interesting little 
volume, two have as yet failed to take the position in letters 
which is their due, and which they are sure ultimately to 
obtain. Lamb has been admitted to his legitimate seat as one 
of the most exquisite essayists, and, within his range (which, 
however, was not very wide or comprehensive), one of the most 
acute and perceptive of critics. But neither Hazlitt nor Leigh 
Hunt has been yet, so to speak, placed in any definite niche in 
the literary Pantheon; they are still among the crowd of 
claimants within the Temple, with claims admitted indeed, yet 
not precisely answered. Abundant testimony to their genius 
and to the excellence of their work (or at least of much of it) 
might be quoted from men the best qualified to judge; but 
to this day they have not received, what, after all, is very 
important, the popular and universal stamp of fame—the 
sovereign approval of the great body of unprofessional and 
uncritical readers. We do not find their works reprinted and 
in habitual demand ; they have not arrived at the glory of six- 
penny or even shilling editions. The reason of this is twofold. 
Partly it is to be attributed to the circumstance that both, being 
writers for bread, wrote more than is worth preserving, and that 
neither has yet found an editor who would take the trouble of 
selecting with judgment and sympathy; partly also the fact is 
ascribable to the vehemence with which Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt 
identified themselves withunpopular opinions in politics, religion, 
and morals, and to the odium which on this account was cast 
upon them by writers of great influence who almost made 
the literary tastes of their day, and in some degree influenced 
those of the succeeding generation. It is true that the 
opinions of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, however much in 
advance of their time, are in many respects the generally 
accepted views and easy commonplaces of to-day. The 
very Conservatives, under the lead of Mr. Disraeli, are accus- 
toming us to an audacity of reform at which the so-called 
Radicals and innovators of fifty years ago (short, that 
is to say, of the Black Dwarf type) might have hesitated. 
“We are all free-traders now,” said Cobden at the general 
election of 1852. Ina certain sense it might be said, “ We 
are all Liberals now.” The principles of Liberalism are accepted ; 
the ends are not discredited. But it frequently happens— 
and it is one of the saddest things to which the labourer 
for his species must be content to submit—that he who reaps 
obloquy for the vindication of new truths while they are yet 
unpopular, is crowned with no guerdon of fame and grateful 
recognition-when the battle has been won, and when most 
men are of his mind, but is rather visited with a certain shadow 
of neglect by those who have adopted his colours, and are the 
richer for his life. It has been so with the two men of whom 
we are now writing. They were on the losing side for the 
time being, and now that their principles are triumphant they 
are coldly doffed aside by the later generation which is their 
debtor. In an article on Leigh Hunt, which appeared shortly 
after his death in the North British Review, and from which 
Mr. Ireland quotes a passage, this cause of the public lack of 
appreciation of the essayist’s writings is well pointed out. 
“ Leigh Hunt,” says the critic (who is understood to be Mr. 
Gerald Massey), “ was so long and so shamefully misrepresented, 
that people came almost of necessity to share in the antipathy, 
who had no share whatever in the original dissensions which 
gave rise to it. To the great body of the public his name was 
made familiar only in connection with accents of contempt, and 
indignation, and reproach. And even when, under the gentle 
influence of time, people who had heard nothing of him but 
slander came to think somewhat better of the man, it would 
have been strange if the old prejudice had not retained vitality 
enough to make them undervalue the writings.” The remark 
1s equally true of Hazlitt, and of him it may be said that, dying 
while the battle was yet raging, he did not attain to that 
warmth of personal regard (if indeed the stormy character of 
his disposition would ever have permitted it) which soothed 
and animated the declining years of his friend and fellow- 
worker. Lamb, on the contrary, by keeping clear of politics, 
and but seldom touching on any subjects of a controversial 
character, suffered in a comparatively slight degree from the 





* List of the eg of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, chronologically 
arranged ; with Notes, Descriptive, Critical, and Explanatory, and a Selection of 
Opinions regarding théir Genius and Characteristics, by Distinguished Contem- 
poraries and Friends, as well as by Subsequent Critics. Preceded by a Review of, 
and Extracts from, Barry Cornwall’s ‘‘ Memorials of Charles Lamb”; with a Few 
Words on William Hazlitt and his Writings, and a Chronological List of the 

orks of Charles Lamb. By Alexander Ireland. London: John Russell Smith, 
(Two Hundred Copies printed.) 
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animosity of Tory writers. He did not, indeed, wholly escape, 
for he had committed the offence of being on friendly terms 
with the arch-Radicals, and, though not a partisan, he was 
known to think freely on several matters; but the attacks on 
“Elia” were few and trivial compared with those which were 
made with such savage pertinacity on Hunt and Hazlitt, Shelley 
and Keats. Lamb, therefore, has had slighter difficulties to 
encounter in attaining his just place in the estimation of the 
public. 

The volume which Mr. Ireland has so lovingly and laboriously 
compiled, for circulation among those who are interested in the 
literature and literary men of the last generation, has arisen 
out of a sense of this undue neglect, and the desire to do 
something towards removing it. For more than thirty years, 
Mr. Ireland has been a reader of the works of Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt, and some time ago it occurred to him that a 
chronological list of those works (which comprise more than 
eighty volumes—viz., between thirty and forty by Hazlitt, and’ 
above fifty by Hunt) might be useful, not merely to himself, 
but to others. This he has done in the book now before us; 
adding a considerable mass of critical opinion from various 
sources, together with some biographical and personal details, 
and including a list of the writings of Charles Lamb, and other 
matters relating to him. The work has been admirably 
executed. It is a model of bibliography—carefully put toge- 
ther, abounding in curious particulars, and throwing a broad 
and yet minute light on the lives of the three men who 
are thus commemorated. We have observed, moreover, but 
few mistakes; though among these we must count the setting 
down to Mr. Dickens (in two places) of an article on Leigh 
7ear Round, bat with which 
Mr. Dickens’s pen had nothing to do. To Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, as being more voluminous writers than Lamb, and more 
prominent figures in the history of their times, the greater part 
of the book is devoted; and Leigh Hunt has even a larger 
space than Hazlitt. Tothe future biographer of either of those 
authors, Mr. Ireland’s volume will be invaluable as a guide. 
It happily rescues from oblivion the titles of many of the 
fugitive writings of the two critics—writings which perhaps a 
few years hence might be beyond the reach of identification ; 
and it fixes in a convenient form a large number of float- 
ing waifs of gossip, which contribute largely to our know- 
ledge of the men concerned. An original anecdote, to the 
credit equally of Professor Wilson and Leigh Hunt, is related 
by Mr. Ireland in his Introduction, where we are told, on 
the authority of an old and valued friend of the latter, 
that Wilson, “long after the attacks in the early numbers 
of Blackwood, wrote to Leigh Hunt expressing his regret 
for the injustice that had been done to him, inviting him 
at the same time to write in the Magazine. This Mr. Hunt 
declined; but Wilson’s apology gave him great satis- 
faction.” It should be recollected to Wilson’s honour, also, 
that in Blackwood’s Magazine itself (in the number for August, 
1834) he publicly retracted the slanders which, in earlier days, 
he had helped to disseminate ; spoke of some one having written 
him a letter about his old adversary “ crawling with forgotten 
falsehoods; ”’ threatened the same backbiter with “a taste of 
the crutch ” if he pursued the same course; and made use of 
that magnificent phrase, worthy to be written in letters of gold, 
“the animosities are mortal, but the humanities live for ever.” 
After this fine-natured and generous recognition of an old foe, 
and confession of the writer’s own wrong-doings, one almost 
regrets that Mr. Ireland should have thought it advisable to 
reprint a few specimens of those almost inconceivable outbursts 
of personal abuse with which Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt were 
attacked, month after month for some years, in “ Maga.” They 
have their interest, however, and their warning. To the 
present generation they are absolutely astounding for their 
profligate and unblushing license. 

The literary career of Hunt and Hazlitt, which Mr. Ireland’s 
work extends like a panorama before our eyes, was marked by 
many features of interest besides the mere fact of the genius 
of the two writers. Both men acted an important part in the 
development of the opinion of their times in politics, literature, 
and morals; both passed lives of contest and suffering; and 
both had strongly marked characters, which present them to 
the readers of a later day, not simply as scholars or writers, 
but as creatures of action, passion, and will, with faults and 
virtues like other men, but all intensified and illuminated by 
the fire and light of intellectual. possession. Of the two, per- 
haps Hazlitt had the more striking character, but certainly at 
the same time the more faulty disposition. His intellect showed 
a splendid and stormy power, which at times overmastered the 
man himself; but it acted fitfully and irregularly, and his 
judgment was very much at the mercy of his temper, his 
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health, his humour at the moment of writing, and a hundred 
other influences, of which his writings might almost be taken as 
the barometer. There were times when he sank into languor 
and commonplace; but when at his finest (and that was not 
seldom), nothing could exceed the depth of his intuition, the 
subtlety of his analysis, the luminous beauty of his style, or 
the passionate rhetoric with which he lifted the whole greatness 
of his subject—whether it were literature, or art, or politics, or 
metaphysics—into the highest air of intellectual discussion, 
and sustained it at its proper elevation for the gratitude and 
regard of men. On these occasions his periods had a peculiarly 
happy movement in them—a mingled massiveness and light- 
ness, born of strength and sensibility—a supple involution and 
rhythmic progression as.of the more stately kinds of 
verse—“ the long, resounding march and energy divine” of 
poetry and eloquence. Hazlitt was not a happy man, and his 
sorrows gave a complexion to his writings, which was seen 
equally in their excellences and their defects. His misan- 
thropy imparted now an acrimonious tinge to his estimates of 
men and things, and now a mournful light of beauty, a regret- 
ful tenderness of thought, that was inexpressibly sweet and 
touching. The great disappointment of his life was the 
failure of that French Revolution which was to him a religion 
—the old, majestic, and as yet half-revealed religion of 
humanity, in whose temple we must allow that Hazlitt, what- 
ever his faults, was a true officiating priest. He had personal 
sorrows as well—partly, no doubt, the result of his own captious 
temper and irrational humours; but it should be recollected to 
the man’s honour that the chief suffering of his life was on 
behalf of his species, whom he supposed (whether rightly or 
wrongly) to have been defrauded of a noble future by the oppo- 
sition of the Allies to the progress of the French Republicans. 
The defeat of Buonaparte, whom he regarded as “ the child and 
champion of the Revolution,” as the assertor of democratic 
power and the humbler of “legitimate” kings, was to him 
more than the loss of a fortune is to other men: it literally 
broke his spirit and diminished his vitality. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing the flight of Charles X. in July, 1830; but 
he was then dying, and two or three months later he passed 
away, worn out, and desirous of rest, at fifty-two. 

Leigh Hunt was a man of very different temperament. He 
too must be regarded as a priest in that temple where the 
natural rights of humankind are among the most essential 
doctrines taught; but he was a more cheerful priest than the 
saturnine Hazlitt. He had afflictions many and great; he suffered 
in no slight degree for what he took to be the good of the 
species ; the bitterest trials of poverty were not unfamiliar to 
his household at particular periods of his life; and death often 
wounded him to the heart. But the happiness of his disposition 
was such that he fetched honey out of gall, and turned the 
sorest tribulations into a means of higher education and more 
loving faith. His life had its errors, as the lives of all men 
have, and especially the lives of men who think deeply and feel 
acutely ; yet, on the whole, it was a beautiful life, crowned with 
a wise and honoured age—sorrowful in some things, but re- 
ligiously hopeful above all. As an author, Leigh Hunt 
exhibited more varied powers than Hazlitt. He was a poet as 
well as a prose writer, and, besides his graver moods, he had a 
light, bright, airy touch, made up of wit, humour, and fancy, to 
which the other could lay no claim. His criticism never 
reached the majestic and sonorous heights of Hazlitt’s master- 
pieces; it had less of eloquence and force; but it was 
more reliable and more even. Its quality was singularly 
refined and exquisite—the result of a natural sensibility, 
educated and trained by long and careful study; but it is 
a mistake to suppose that the only characteristic of Leigh 
Hunt's criticism was sympathy. No doubt, sympathy was 
one of its chief elements; but not more so than judgment. 
He has never had justice done him for the admirable sense 
and sanity by which his writings were generally distinguished, 
especially in his later years. Where Coleridge would rave, and 
Hazlitt be paradoxical, and Lamb grow hysterical with emotion, 
or beautifully quaint with fantastic eccentricity, Leigh Hunt 
seemed always to preserve the balance of his faculties. With 
great powers of admiration, a strong sense of enjoyment, and 
an ardent disposition, he nevertheless appeared to know the 
exact line at which literary worship passes into superstition. 
We cannot mention any writer of what is called “ light litera- 
ture ” whose works are more full of thought; and his essays 
are as superior to Addison’s (except in the mere respect of 
painting of manners) as the nineteenth century is superior, in 
the largeness of its outlook, to the eighteenth. Another 
mistake, often committed as regards both the man and the 
author, is in dwelling too much on the “ gentleness” of his 
character, which has resulted in some persons supposing that 





the gentleness was wanting in its due correlative of strength, 
Leigh Hunt was really a man of considerable vehemence of 
nature, with true capabilities of wrath. The courage with 
which, in poverty and isolation, he fought his enemies to the 
uttermost, dealing hard blows and grievous gashes, neither 
giving nor asking quarter, and varying his attacks from prose 
to verse with infinite spirit and address, is one of the gallantest 
things on record. In the last five-and-twenty years of his long 
life, however, he desired to be at peace with all men, and to help 
the world by sympathy rather than by antagonism. In both 
ways (for both are necessary) he aided the march of humanity, 
and, though he suffered much, he did not miss his reward. He 
gathered friends and admirers about him while he was yet in 
the flesh, and his memory is a perfume in the heart of 
literature. 








NEW ZEALAND.* 


In the days when Sydney Smith recommended the newly- 
consecrated bishop who was going out to his diocese in New 
Zealand, to keep a cold clergyman always on the sideboard for 
the use of such of his native flock as might come to visit him, 
he referred laughingly to what was nothing more than a horrible 
truth. It is now little more than half a century since a Protes- 
tant missionary first landed in New Zealand with a view of 
converting the natives. . Mr. Taylor gives us what we trust is not 
a flattering notion of the willingness with which the natives 
received the Gospel message when it was offered them. But if 
we may trust his statements, and we have no doubt of the 
sincerity with which they are made, it would appear that not 
only does the corruption of what is best become what is worst, 
but that the converse of that proposition is equally true. The 
account he gives of the state of the Maori race before the 
Gospel was introduced amongst them shows a state of degrada- 
tion almost as deep as could be desired for the sake of contrast 
between the “before” and “after” of the preaching of 
Christianity. “We cannot well picture to ourselves,” he 
writes, “‘a race of men more savage and debased, more 
strongly bound with an age-riveted chain than they were. 
Killing was literally no murder, and man regarded his fellow 
man as his proper food, which he was justified in using 
whenever it could be procured. Hence wars never ceased ; 
murders, rapine, and wrong were of constant occurrence. And 
this was not only the case with tribes but even with families; 
every man’s hand, was against his neighbour.” But even 
cannibalism may have its apology. Ina state of nature man 
lives by the chase, but as nature has not stocked New Zealand 
with four-footed subjects for this operation, the New Zealand 
man has possibly had to hunt his fellow New Zealander, not 
for the glory of conquest, but to satisfy the more prosaic craving 
for food. But this apology, plausible as it appears, seems 
rather to rest upon the charitable construction of the mission- 
aries than upon the traditions of the New Zealanders them- 
selves, which affirm that cannibalism was first practised by 
them in order to strike terfor into their enemies. “ A corrobora- 
tion of this idea,” writes Mr. Taylor, “is to be found in a cireum- 
stance which occurred since whalers visited these islands. One 
of these vessels was induced to land a small party of Maories 
on the island of Rotuma. In order to strike terror into the 
comparatively unwarlike inhabitants, the invaders killed some 
of them, plucked out their eyes and swallowed them, and eat 
their hearts. The natives were so horror-struck, that though 
many times more numerous than their visitors, they sub- 
mitted themselves entirely to them, and were thenceforth 
treated as their slaves.” But the traditions and their corro- 
boration must not be allowed to negative the charitable theory 
without due reflection. Mr. Taylor tells us that even when the 
lives of those taken in war were spared, the captive, though he 
might be kept for a time to cultivate his master’s land, was only 
regarded asin training for the spit, liable, when fat and in good 
condition, to be knocked on the head at any moment, and cast 
into the oven. So generally, indeed, were those taken in 
war regarded as en route to the oven, that “the same word 
was equally used for a tame pig, or pet bird, as for 
a slave. They were all mokai, amd intended as the 
word intimates, to be used ‘as food’ when required. An 
anecdote is preserved of a poor slave girl who was com- 


manded to go and fetch fuel, then light a fire and heat the . 


oven ; and, when all was prepared, was herself knocked on the 
head, and cast into it.” But can there be any better proof of 
the cannibal inclinations of the New Zealander than the old 





* The Past and Present of New Zealand, with its Prospects for the Future. By 
ee ar etahene Taylor, M.A., F.G.S., an Old New Zealand Missionary, London: 
acintosh, 
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Maori middens? “There,” says Mr. Taylor, “ amongst the 
heaps of shells, and bones of birds and fish, are the charred 
fragments of human bones; and along the entire length of 
New Zealand’s shores similar hillocks are to be seen standing 
forth in strong relief to the surrounding sand-hills, as so many 
monuments of bygone barbarism and cruelty.” 

But with all this barbarism the Maori race were not without 
some idea of religion, the observance of whose rites entered into 
whatever they did. Whether they made war, or engaged in 
fishing or hunting, they prefaced every undertaking by invoking 
the assistance of their gods that it might be prosperous. Mr. 
Taylor protests against the practice of those travellers who 
speak disparagingly of the religion of savage nations, and who 
have described the Maories as atheists and infidels. Their 
religion was not a good one, but they believed it and practised 
it, and when they became Christians, they transferred to a 
purer faith the fidelity they had shown to the old. They 
became as observant of the Ten Commandments, as they had 
previously been of the Tapu, their spiritual law. Polygamy was 


general, and it was popular as a means of enabling the husband | 


to maintain his dignity, for each wife represented a farm, 
with slaves to work it, and thus furnished him with a 
sufficiency of food to entertain his guests liberally. But it 
was given up on the conversion of the Maories to Christianity. 


Mr. Taylor gives other instances of the change thus produced. | 


“The honesty of the natives,” he says, “could not be ques- 
tioned; they lived in peace and quietness amongst themselves. 
I have passed a quarter of a century with them in one place, 
and during that long period I have scarcely seen a quarrel 
amongst them, and never had one with them myself.” Occa- 
sionally their Christian ideas would be developed literally :— 


** Several times hostile visita were paid to them in former days. 
Iwikau te Heuhen, the late chief of Taupo, headed one of these ex- 
peditions; they began plundering the cultivations of the Putiki 
natives. Mawae, at the head of our natives, went out to them; he 
asked me to accompany him; he said Scripture told them, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; therefore it was quite right to give this 
hostile party—two hundred in number—food. So he stood on the 
trank of a large prostrate tree, which lay about the middle of his 
potato ground, and brandishing his spear, he cried out to the enemy : 
* You shall not say I did not give you food; take all, therefore, on that 
side of the tree; you are welcome to do so; but do not presume to 
dig up a single potato on this side, for I shall fire on the first who 
makes the attempt.’ The enemy went on digging on the side given 
them, and when they had finished that they quietly marched away. 

* So, likewise, during the war in the north with Hone Heke, there 
was not wanting evidence that the introduction of the Christian 
religion had done much to mitigate even the horrors of war when 
waged by the Maories. Hone Heke permitted a neutral chief to drive 
a herd of swine as a present to the British camp, and on several occa- 
sions allowed oxen to be taken to it which he could have seized, saying, 
* Let them go to make the soldiers strong to fight.’ He never omitted 
having morning and evening prayer in his camp, and to this he 
ascribed his repeated successes, and to the neglect of it and of the 
Sabbath, the frequent reverses of our troops. Even many of our own 
soldiers have confessed that they felt strengthened for the fight by 
hearing the solemn supplications of their native allies to the Almighty 
for success, in which they shared, although they did not understand 
the words used. What a pity our own troops cannot act more like 
Christian soldiers and believers in God’s over-ruling power also, by 
asking for His blessing before an engagement!” 


Mr. Taylor speaks highly of the zeal with which the native 











converts have become missionaries in their turn, and have | : : 
| to a hopeless search after something to write about in the works 


rendered to the European missionaries such help that he says 
of them “ it was by their instrumentality the ground was held 
which the missionary had gained.” He prints some of the 
letters addressed to him by native Christians, which breathe a 
Sincere conviction and show an intelligent understanding of 
what they have been taught. One of them gives him an 
account of a sermon he had been appointed to preach, which, 
as regards its matter, might take its place worthily beside the 
average of sermons delivered weekly from London pulpits, 
saving the simile in which God and the sinner are compared to 
“a man who drives a pig.” “If the pig,” said the preacher, 
“is obstinate in going, he only gets worried by the dog and 
dies.” There is a strain of poetry, too, in some of these letters 
very natural and touching. “Friend, my beloved father, Mr. 
Taylor,” writes George Kiwi, “I salute you; great is my love 
for you. The time is long that you have been hidden from my 
eyes, and from the eyes of all your children. Therefore this is 
my thought, it will be good for you to come and see all your 
children. The word of Jesus to Peter was, Feed my sheep: 
this is good as a thing done in remembrance of the Lord, and 
@ means of drawing nearer the believing heart to God. This 
also, my beloved father, we have continued to abide, watching 
with desire for you; as servants wait upon their masters, so 


hkewise has my heart waited for you every day.” We should | 


hope much from a people of whose intellect this is a sample. 





But here is a higher sample still, one of several poetical 
effusions of the native converts :— 


““A Sone in Memory or THomMAs TaRAHAWAIKI, 
My love for thee, O Thomas, does not cease, 
Thy Bible lies silent in the church ; 
I look for thee in thy accustomed standing-place there in the morning. 
I look for thee in thy teacher's seat at school. 
Giving out the text in the beginning of the third* of Matthew, or the 
glad tidings of Paul, the guide of the ignorant. 


Thou my beloved bird,+ my holy friend, hast been withdrawa fram 
amongst us. 

My canoe,} which carried me along, fades from the sight; 

It sails far away like the bird. 

Where is Tamati? He has just disappeared. He sleeps apart in hs 
little canoe, a foreigu-fashioned coffin, 

Which your brethren and children made, hammering with nails broaght 
from afar. 

O Father, from the dust Thy spirit has shot forth, 

That you may ascend on high. Open the door of heaven, 

You shall enter the mansion of Jesus, that you may dritk the living 
stream, 

The water He caused to flow, the Lord’s blood, 

Of which you preached to the world and to me.” 


The war and the bad example of those Europeans who did 
not follow up the work of the missionaries, have had a pre- 
judicial effect on the conversion of the natives, some of whom 
have learnt to swear in English, and to haunt the public- 
houses. This is particularly true of the natives who fought 
upon our side, and who, by association with our soldiers, “have 
become besotted, Sabbath-breaking, worthless characters.” 
The best way we have found out, says Mr. Taylor, “ of showing 
our admiration and good-feeling towards them, has been by 
inviting them to resuscitate the past customs of barbarous life, 
to dance their revolting war dances, which even our colonial 
ladies attend with as much apparent gusto as the Spanish dames 
do their disgraceful bull-fights.” But on the whole the prospect 
of the native population is hopeful. Between the past and the 
present there is a manifest change for the better. A con- 
siderable portion of the natives have kept up the observance of 
religion ; and though it is true “that the seeds of demoraliza- 
tion have germinated and borne fruit,” on the other hand 
there is evidence of progress in the manners and customs of 
civilized life. Even the war has not been without some good 
effect in the fraternizing of loyal natives and European troops ; 
while there has sprung up between European and Maori an 
intermediate race of half-castes. These again intermarry with 
the settlers, and are forming a connecting link between the two 
races in every part of New Zealand. They are remarkable for 
their well-formed persons and their intellectual powers. One of 
them has shown such a taste for drawing that his European 
friends have sent him to England that his talent may be the 
more successfully cultivated. It is not impossible, therefore, that 
when the New Zealander comes to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s, he may have derived the principles of his art from the 
Academy in Trafalgar-square. 








POEMS.§ 


In the whole range of suffering humanity it would be diffi- 
cult to find an individual whose position calls for more sympathy 
than the unhappy reviewer who is obliged to devote his hours 


of mediocre poets. He turns over page after page and finds in 
each the same inanities. He is conscious of the fact that the 
“poet ” whom he is asked to read, and expected to criticise, 
has about as accurate an appreciation of true poetry as a 
metropolitan police constable has of the construction of that 
clause of Magna Charta which confers upon the citizen the 
personal liberty which it is the policeman’s mission always 
to disregard and occasionally to outrage. He can discover 
nothing to arrest his thoughts for a moment, but must follow the 
dreary jingle until he reaches the end of the volume; and then 
he finds that, beyond some vague recollections of sylvan shades 
and worn-out allusions to Greek and Roman mythology, the 
poet has taught him nothing except perhaps that “love” has 
rhymed with “dove” about a hundred times, and that such 
words as “dew” and “do” have been once again brought into 
disagreeable relationship. The worst thing about the mediocre 
poet, however, is his utter harmlessness and perfect amiability. 





* The first book printed in Maori contained a few ehspters of Genesis, of 
Matthew, &c., with a portion of the Morning and Evening Prayers. 

+ Bird. The tui or Kokomsko, an emblem of eloquence. 

t Canoe, i.e., Teacher. 

§ Poems. By Augustus Aspley Le Gros, Jersey. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 

Poems from New Zesland. By Frederick Napier Broome. London: Houlston 


& Wright. 
} on of Rural Life, in Common English, By William Barnes, Author of 


‘* Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect.” Loadon: Macmillan & Co, 
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You may not care to have what he at least, and perhaps 
justifiably, regards as his inner thoughts displayed before you 
for your judgment; but you cannot help respecting his confiding 
innocence, and would as soon think of being severe with him as 
you would of hissing the six year-old fairy of the Christmas 
pantomime who conveys to you much unnecessary information 
with a large amount of indispensable shrillness. When, how- 
ever, the smaller poct falls back upon the use of the second 
person singular, and proceeds to lecture mankind on its failings, 
it is difficult to maintain an attitude of patient endurance. 
Mr. Le Gros, for instance, is anxious to lend his powerful 
advocacy to the temperance movement, and thus exhorts 
humanity :— 
“ Be sober! he is not a man 
Who gives way unto drink; 
He sees not of what vast abyes 
He treads upon the brink ; 
He knows not of intemperance 
The great and serious cost, 
The bitter fruits the drunkard reaps : 
Soul, mind, and body lost. 
* + * * a 
** Be sober! if thou wouldst be here 
A bright and shining light ; 
Be sober! if thou wouldst maintain 
All things both true and right : 
Intemperance of all that’s good 
Most truly is the ban; 
Be sober, therefore, if thou wouldst 
Be every inch a Man.” 


When Mr. Le Gros leaves the tetotalling and gets to the country 
he does not appear to be much benefited by thechange. There 
is the true ring of Dr. Watts in these lines :-— 


**O tell me not the busy crowd 
Have charms to equal mine, 
That city homes can vie with that 
Where simple daisies shine. 


**T love to see the clear blue sky 
Undimmed by brick or stone ; 
I love to hear the song of birds, 
And muse at times alone.” 


Wandering still further into the nursery rhyme, Mr. Le Gros 
treats us to the following :— 


“To a Srar, 


What art thon star, 

That shinest afar 

In yonder sky ? 

What hidden meanings lie 
Within thy sphere, 

To me it seems not clear.” 


We leave these poems in the hope that the poet may even- 
tually recover from his meaningless fit of astronomy, and turn 
over the leaves of the “ Poems from New Zealand,” without 
finding in them any very glaring faults, or striking beauties. 
In his less ambitious pieces, however, Mr. Broome is by no 
means destitute of sweetness :— 

** Could I delay yon summer sun 
That sinks so soon to his retreat, 


Or woo this wild bird to sing on 
His note, irregularly sweet ; 


** Here would I listen still and sit, 
Nor ever think the time too long, 
While thoughts that through my fancy flit 
Leave each a trail of silent song. 


** And all creation is to me 
Like some stupendous organ played 
In tune to one deep harmony ; 
I feel the master’s finger laid 


“Upon my spirit, which gives forth 
In place amid the thousand notes, 
This sound, which, though of little worth, 
Amongst diviner music floats,” 


It would be unfair to say of Mr. Barnes’s book that being 
the best we reserved it until the last; his poems have little in 
common with the verses from Jersey and New Zealand. They 
breathe the spirit of true poetry, and are invested with a simple 
beauty, which is their greatest charm. Here are two delightful 
little pastorals :— 


“ Our summer way to church did wind about 
The cliff where ivy on the ledge was green. 


* Our summer way to town did skirt the wood 
When shining leaves in tree and hedge were green. 


** Our summer way to milking in the mead 
Was on by brooks where fluttering sedge was green. 


* Our homeward ways all gathered into one 
Where moss upon the roof-stone’s edge was green.” 











* THe GROVE. 


“Twas there in sammer down the grove, 
Where I and long-lost friends would rove, 
Where there the gravel-bedded brook 
O’ershaded under hanging boughs, 
On-trickled round the quiet nook, 

Or lay in pools for thirsty cows. 


** And here are still the stones we trod 
In stepping o’er the stream dryshod ; 
And here are leaves that lie all dead 
About the lofty headed tree, 

Where leaves then quivered overhead 
All playfally alive as we. 


** While now by moonlight night winds keen 
May shake the ivy ever green, 
By this old wall and hemlocks dry 
May rattle by the leafless thorn, 
I still can fancy people by 
That I have lost to live forlorn.” 


There is a charming playfulness about these verses which really 
could be sung without music. We take them from “The 


| Woodside Road” :— 


“ As along by the road of rustling beech 
And whispering pines without a breach, 
I went where the gravel bed did reach. 
For men, on their way to roam O, 
On homeward or out from home O, 


‘** A squire that rode a mare milk-white 
Came on with a lady fair to sight, 
All gleaming with gold in blue bedight, 
On a mettlesome bay to roam O, 
On homeward or out from home O.” 


Mr. Barnes’s previous poems have heen in what he term$ 
the Dorset mother tongue. In the volume before us the 
English is singularly pure. 





DOUGLAS JERROLD'S “ LEADERS.” 


A veRyY special power passed from the London press when 
Douglas Jerrold died. He was one of those men who put their 
personality into their work, and do not simply write to order 
the thoughts of other minds. Endowed by genius, nursed in 
suffering, steeled in the first instance by neglect, and ultimately 
warmed by success, he acquired a distinct and peculiar cha- 
racter, and that character he infused into all his writings, down 
to the most trifling and ephemeral. He could not simply be 
“the paper” for which he wrote; he must at all times be 
Douglas Jerrold. It mattered little whether or not his signa- 
ture appeared at the bottom of an article: it was written 
throughout—incorporate in every sentence. He had his own 


| way of looking at things, his own standards of right and wrong 


—notably, his own style. His manner of literary expression 
was not the least singular part of him. It was a very remark- 
able style: abrupt, fragmentary, stammering, as it were, yet 
always with a meaning in the stammer; strong with a rough 
and scornful strength ; very native and homespun; pathetic at 
times, and capable of rising into proud and passionate words 


| of pity or indignation; not seldom flickering with elfin gleams 
| of fancy, playfulness, and grace, yet more frequently speaking 


in plain terms of plain things, or darting out sudden forked 
tongues of wit and sarcasm, that but rarely failed to hit their 
mark. We do not say it was a good style for imitation ; it was 
too full of mannerism ; it was Douglas Jerrold himself speaking 
through the pen, and any reproduction of the tones by another 
man would be a hollow and dreary pretence. But it was 
so true an expression of the writer that it made his page all 
vital with personal character and colour. Jerrold was a man 
of wit and of strong feeling, and it was the union of those two 
qualities which made his genius. Generally, wit is an affair of 
the head only: in Jerrold it was quite as much a matter of 
the heart. It is strange how people could ever believe of him 
that he was a bitter man. True, he could say savagely severe 
things, and did say them; yet it is impossible to read his 
writings without perceiving that the leading characteristic of 
his nature, and really the central principle of his severity 
itself, was sympathy. It was because he had so passionate @ 
sense of the wrongs and sufferings of the poor that he blurted 
out such sharp reproaches to the rich. It was because he felt 
so keenly for Lazarus at the gate that he challenged Dives 
at the table with such a trampet voice. It was because he 
believed so heartily in the people—in humanity for its 
own sake—that he scoffed so loudly at crowns and coronets 





* Other Times. Being Liberal Leaders contributed to Lloyd's Weekly News- 
paper by Douglas Jerrold and Blanchard Jerrold. Part I. 1862-4, With a Por- 
trait of Douglas Jerrold. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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and purple robes. Yet all this did not make the man bitter at ' Thus circumstances may give extraordinary power to the 


heart; nay, it kept his heart fresh and green amidst many 
temptations to aridity and deadness. There can be no bitter- 
ness where there is so much faith in good: the bitter man is 
he who, though with a smiling face, has lost the very sense of 
nobility, of honesty and truth; who looks upon human 
nature as a thing to be controlled by statute law alone—a 
creature of base instincts and ignoble ends. We may think 
that Jerrold was sometimes unduly sharp of tongue—that he 
occasionally took a hasty and partial view of facts and prin- 
ciples which required a calmer and more philosophical appraise- 
ment; but to condemn him for want of sympathy is to 
misrepresent the whole tenor of his life and writings. Shelley 
has said— 
“* Most wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Jerrold was never a “ wretched” man, but he had to struggle 
with poverty even when he was a child, and the first years of 
his manhood were years of ill-requited labour, of neglect and 
despondency. This made him feel strongly for the hard lives of 
others ; and he taught, not indeed in song, for he had no lyrical 
gift, but in articles full of emotion, that which he had learned 
by experience when the world was against him. The world 
came round to his side in time, and he was a successful man 
—a popular dramatist—a leading pen in Punch—one of the 
acknowledged fashioners of public opinion. But Jerrold could 
not flatter the world, or court the great. He was still on the 
side of the poor and humble; not flattering those either, but 
demanding for them the consideration of the prosperous, and 
the ameliorations of knowledge and humanity. 

It was probably these qualities which pointed him out to the 
proprietors of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper as a fitting editor for 
that cheap and excellent journal; and it says much for the 
intellectual discernment of the class of readers appealed to that 
Jerrold’s accession to the paper raised the sale enormously, and 
placed it at the head of all the cheap weeklies. Jerrold seems 
to have put his whole heart into the work. He appears to 
have been stimulated by the thought of addressing so many 
thousands of readers every week, and to have struck his hardest 
blows against Toryism, worldliness, fanaticism, and all social 
shams. We cannot say that the present little volume contains 
{with a few exceptions) the best specimens of his faculty. Not 
that Jerrold “ wrote down” to his public in sentiment or moral 
tone; he had too much respect for penny readers, and too much 
honesty, to do that. But in the desire for directness and 
plain-speaking his style lost some of its finer graces, and became 
at times almost uncouth. The edge of the irony grew less 


exquisite than in the best of the writer’s Punch days; the | 


razor was roughened by so much common, every-day work. 
Yet the essays were worth reprinting. It was rather a bold 
experiment to reproduce them, for leading articles are generally 
very perishable commodities, of little interest after the time of 
their appearance. But there are exceptions. Mr. Fonblanque 
reprinted several of his “leaders” in the Hxaminer, publishing 
them in a book which he entitled “ England under Seven 
Administrations”; and readers were glad to possess in a handy 
form such a crystallization of wit and sense. Jerrold, with 
wit equal to Mr. Fonblanque’s (though of a different character 
—fetching its lineage from the times of Elizabeth, as that of 
the other from those of Anne), had more of sentiment and 
passion in his nature; and his leading articles, reflecting many 
lights from many glancing surfaces of thought, possess an 
interest beyond the interest of the moment. They are full of 
principles—moral principles, rather than economical—which 
give them a freshness even now that the occasions which called 
them forth are half-forgotten. Besides, in the collection of essays 
contained in the first part of “ Other Times,” we are reminded 
of many interesting events which later events have partly 
rubbed out of memory. Douglas Jerrold assumed the editor- 
ship of Lloyd’s Newspaper in 1852, and he continued to conduct 
the journal until his death in 1857. His “ leaders,” therefore, 
dealt with the final struggles of Free Trade and Protection, the 
first Derby Government, the advent of Mr. Gladstone as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the rise of the Second Empire in 
France, the Crimean War, the early years of Palmerston’s 


Premiership, the Chinese War, and a large number of other | 


topics. The first article in the part before us (reprinted from 
the paper bearing date April 18th, 1852) is entitled “‘ The Cheap 


Loaf Memorial,” and is founded on the proposal of the working — 


men to erect a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, for which purpose 
they collected £1,737. Os. 6d., chiefly in the form of penny 
subscriptions. Upon this, Douglas Jerrold remarked :—‘“ Every 
penny has a voice; every penny cries above the rising hubbub 
of a general election—‘ No Protection! 


No Corn Laws!’ | 


vulgarest of coin, and the fine gold of the coronet [worn P] by 
a borough-huckstering duke be valueless against the poor man’s 
copper. For surely the voices of these Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Pennies will ring and echo at every hustings; let 
Lord Derby be certain of it—let the Right Honourable Ben- 
jamin Disraeli string his nerves to endure the discord, and 
smile and banter as best he may that copper protest into noisy 
nothingness.” But what should be done with these pennies P 
Jerrold had his plan, which he looked to Joseph Hume to 
accomplish :— 


**Great principles are the immortal heirs of great men, as wicked 
ones are the enduring reproach of the iniquitous. Light continually 


| streams from some graves, as mista arise from others. The glory of 





| 
| 


a dead Romilly still darts across the path of living men; as the fogs 
from the grave of the doubter, Eldon, do still arise—do still, for all we 
have done to purify and scatter them—do still half-suffocate poor 
wheezing Practice in Chancery. Therefore would we have the prin- 
ciples of dead Sir Robert so materially endowed, that they—his 
immortal self—should still be doing living work amongst living men, 
rather than have in some market-place or corn-exchange the true 
effigy of the dead statesman, serenely wrapped in a cloak of marble, 
and everlastingly clutching an everlasting scroll of stone. But how is 
it to bedone? How employ fifty pounds a year? ‘It is the curseof 
life,’ writes Robert Burns, though he in his great heart knew that 


_ life had greater cursesthan that ‘to be compelled to make ten guineas 


do the work of twenty,’—and all immortal Scotchman as he was, no 
Scotchman was at rich-making less a maker than himself. But it is 
otherwise with another Scotchman—all honour to his economic 
subtlety !—it is otherwise with Joseph Hume. 

“ And thus is it, recasting in our memory the long, long years of 
practice that Joseph Hume has had with the public money—and 
especially with those unregarded fractions of it, the pennies—and 
thus is it, that, remembering bow he has lived down a whole line of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, beginning with them even when Benja- 
min was & baby (though, by the way, it is difficult to believe, and 
gives a twist, a wrench to such belief, to admit that some men ever 
were babies) —thus is it, that recollecting how Joseph, ere he met with 
little Benjamin seeking corn in stacks—not in Egypt—how Joseph 
has haggled and higgled for public pennies, now saving them, and 
now having them finally snatched from him by the Minister whose 
sessional duty it is to call upon the people of England to ‘stand and 
deliver’—therefore is it, remembering and acknowledging the industry 
and adroitness of our Hume, that we, upon better thoughts, peasy 
confess our fall faith in his fall and perfect ability so to order 
direct the outlay of the interest of £1,737. Os. 6d., at three per cent. 
Consols, that it may in the most righteous and triumphant spirit ‘ be 
applied to educational purposes, under the title of “The Working 
Men’s Memorial to the late Sir Robert Peel,” and they (i.¢., the 
committee) will spare no endeavours to render its application 
jadicious,’ 

‘‘We are on the instant rewarded for our faith. We are suddenly 
informed of the manner in which Joseph Hume will carry out his plan 
to the honour of the dead and instruction of the living. The plan of 
our Nestor of finance—a Nestor who would have cast up every hair 
that was silver on his head, and every bair that was silver in his beard 
—the whole plan of Joseph Hume falls bright and unmistakable as a 
sunbeam on our foolscap—and this is it. 

‘‘ Mr. Hume—we entreat no man to doubt it—Mr. Hame proposes 
with this something more than yearly fifty pounds, to educate certain 
of the eldest sons—taking them almost callow from the nursery of 
Protectionist peers—the eldest sons of dukes and marquises, who 
in their turn will be dukes and marquises, with coronets upon their 
heads, just as cock-chickens become fighting-cocks with combs— 


_ and who, educated according to the plan of Mr. Hume, and in the 


principles of Sir Robert Peel, will strengthen and invigorate the 


aristocracy, by that time, no doubt, somewhat needing an inflow of ° 


popular blood.” 


The article on the death of the Duke of Wellington is a 
very fine piece of earnest writing. Jerrold hated war and 
« glory,” and he cordially disliked Wellington’s Tory principles ; 
but he admired the serene composure and devotion to duty 
which distinguished the Duke, and he reverenced him for 
having destroyed the military aggression of Napoleon, whose 
character Jerrold detested. In this very article he blames those 
Liberals of the early part of the present century (he must have 
been thinking specially of Hazlitt) who supported Buonaparte 
because he was ‘‘a man of the people,” though he suppressed 
liberty in France, and threatened independence all over Europe. 
Of Wellington he says :-— 


‘¢¢ Years that bring the philosophic mind’ tempered even the Iron 
Dake. The idol of highest social life in all its phases, he accepted 
with instructive sobriety the incense that was continually offered to 
him. However pungent, and however dense in cloud, it seemed to 
rise around that calm old head, no more affected by it than by 
cannon’s roar and powder’s smoke. And his condescensions—as he 

w old and older—were of a daily doing. For instance, how often 
does ‘ Wellington’ gleam among the signatures of attesting wit- 
nesses in the church-books of St. George’s—how often have the 
orange wreaths of delicate, flushed brides, to them felt all the brighter 
because so near the laurels of the ‘ father’ of the ceremony. 

“ But however often the Duoke’s name may have illustrated such 
church-books, it was rarely seen in newspaper subscription lists. 
Hence, it was popularly believed that his charities were few. Far 
otherwise, as is now known. For doubtless it is still in the m ) 
of the recent newspaper reader how the Iron Dake was t 
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gulled by the artfal solicitations of notorious begging-letter writer, 
who had thus plundered the old soldier—in continuous contribution 
—of upwards of two hundred pounds. The impostor was a scoundrel ; 
nevertheless we owe him a thankful thought that, all unwillingly, he 


should have shown to the world the old Duke, touched by the story | 


of calamity, putting his iron hand into his pocket for frequent relief | mercantile pursuits, and eventually establishing himself as a 


of the subtle beggar-man. Ss 
“ As known to the outside world—as contemplated in his public 


position by Englishmen, the Duke of Wellington stood nobly, majes- | of about fifty thousand square miles, over which there were 


tically in the eye of his country; a man to whom every year added 
dignity and moral inflaence—for every year his practical mind made 

some new claim to.the regards of bis countrymen. And thus, 
year following year, and claim following claim, the Dake became 
almost a living institution in the minds of Englishmen ; and time 
touched him so lightly, it may be said so lovingly—that time, pre- 
serving him from decrepitude, crowned and clothed him with what 


—a 


was simply venerable. So for many, many years has Wellington been | 
among men; so has he departed. So recently, too, has he been, 80 | 


lately associated in the mind of the country, by his words as a sena- 
tor, and his familiar daily habits as a citizen, that the Duke of 
Wellington seems not so much to have died as to have ceased. 

“Bunt suck men die not; neither do they cease, For their 
example, their deeds are vital, and for all time beget a kindred 
greatness.” 


However much opposed to the vulgarity of national boasting, 
Douglas Jerrold was a thorough Englishman ; and when, shortly 


_ advised Mr. Chapman to abandon his project. 


thorough passion for the chase with a shrewd eye to the main . 


chance. At his outset in 1849 we find him abandoning an 
appointment which he held as Chief Clerk in the Diplomatic 
department, setting out with the intention of engaging in 


trader in the Trans Val, the territory of the then recently 
formed Dutch Republic. Trading in a district comprising an area 


then scattered about three thousand Dutch families, may have 
had its advantages, but was not unattended with difficulties, 
which almost changed Mr. Chapman from a merchant into 
a hunter much sooner than he had intended. The Landroost 
entertained a decided aversion to the permanent settlement of 
foreigners among the Boers. To the establishment of foreigners 
in Natal this functionary attributed the expulsion of the 
Boers from that place; and, anticipating a somewhat similar 
result if Englishmen settled in the Trans Val, he strongly 
A man, 
however, who possesses within him the stuff out of which 
an African traveller is formed, is not easily diverted from any 


| undertaking upon which he sets his mind; and we are conse- 


_ quently not surprised to find Mr. Chapman vigorously bartering 


after the coup d’état, there was a fear of French invasion, he | 


was strongly in favour of national defence, though he was for 
effecting this rather by adding to the strength of our navy than 
by an augmentation of the army, or by calling out tle militia. 
His articles on this subject show too much of the unreasoning 
panic of the moment to be very agreeable reading now that the 
panic has passed away with other follies. The writer is scen 


pans, pots,copper kettles, groceries, cotton and fustian goods, and 
all that miscellaneous merchandise which makes up the trade of 
a young colony or a half-civilized territory, for ivory, or any 


| other production of the country which would yield a profit of 


a hundred percent. A couple of years thus spent seems to 


| have been quite enough for Mr. Chapman, and after having 


to better advantage when illustrating some great principle of | 


right. There is real tragic power and grandeur in such articles 
as that called “The Duke of Death,” wherein Leopold II. of 
Tuscany (these were the days of Italy’s division and suffering) 


Francesco Madiai; and in innumerable touches by the way we 
see the shaping imagination and felicity of illustrative fancy 
with which Jerrold adorned his work. Thus we read of the 
late King of the Belgians, then a vigorous and hearty man :— 


“King Leopold has shown great sagacity in most difficult and 
stormy times. His instincts have been liberal; and altogether he isa 
moat respectable constitutional king. May his son of Brabant copy 
his father, escaping the deadly inflaence of an Austrian marriege! 
In the ‘Gesta Romanorum ’—the old applied stories of the monks— 
there is the story of the death of aking, who was killed by marrying 
@ bride, fed and nourished upon vipers for his Majesty’s destruction. 
There is a truth at the bottom of this strange and terrible conceit. 
Is not the policy of Austria snake-like, deadly? And may not a 
constitutional king perish who takes the venom to his bosom ?”’ 


What would Jerrold have said could he have seen the Austria 
of to-day—first among the liberal and progressive monarchies 
of continental Europe! 

We are obliged to Mr. Blanchard Jerrold for this repro- 
duction of his father’s “leaders,” and have only to wish that 
he had taken a little more pains to correct errors and omissions 
which sometimes mar the text. 








CHAPMAN’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA.* 


Tue Englishman who devotes himself to field sports in the 
interior of Africa has this advantage over the sportsman who 
remains at home, that he can pursue his career with the pleasing 
consciousness that he is thoroughly enjoying life after his own 
fashion, and doing a quiet piece of business in the way of 
money-making at the same time. A September tramp over a 
Kentish stubble-field after partridges; a day spent on a Scotch 
moor, bagging grouse in quantities sufficient to make stay-at- 

ome newspaper readers envious and almost discontented ; hours 
devoted to stalking a stag and bringing him down with a rifle 
bullet at a long range, impart pleasure, vigour, and health, 
but add little to the earthly possessions of any one but 
persons who let moors and mountains, When, however, the 
Beene is changed to the forests of Africa—when partridges, 
grouse, and deer, costing actually ever so much a head, are 
replaced by herds of elephants to be had for the mere shooting, 
and bearing ivory capable of being very easily turned to profit- 
able account, sport assumes a very different aspect. It ceases 
to be a mere relaxation, and becomes a profession yielding 
abundant adventure and no inconsiderable profit. The author 
of this book is evidently one of those men who can combine a 





* Travels in the Interior of South Africa, comprising Fifteen Years’ Hunti 
and Trading ; with Journeys across the Continent — Natal to Walvisch Bay” 
and Visits to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Fells. By James Chapman, F.R.G.S. 
Daldy with Maps and Numerous Engravings. Two vols, London: Bell & 


| 





put his affairs in order, he started for the interior, intent upon 
elephant-hunting, and the profitable spoils to be realized in 
that pursuit. Mr. Chapman's adventures differ in very few 
respects from those of other travellers who have given the world 
their sufferings and exploits. Each day is so like its prede- 


is gibbeted for his oppression of the Protestant family of the | ©¢SS0T: and any one elephant-hunt is so true a copy of all the 


Madiai—an oppression which resulted in the death in prison of | rest, that you go on reading of events which present an appear- 


ance of sameness undesirable perhaps, but nevertheless una- 
voidable. We can thoroughly understand how a hunter would 
enjoy—even if looked at from no higher point of view than in 
its commercial associations—such a day’s sport as Mr. Chap- 


| man had on his first expedition ; and when we reflect upon the 


scenes which the recollection of such a day will bring before 
the mind, can we wonder that the pen of the hunter dwells 
affectionately upon the page, and repeats incidents which may 
be without noveity for the reader, but have a distinctiveness 
for the author which no time will impair ?— 


“ Following now my own, or rather my horse’s, spoor, as is our 
custom in any emergency, to find my way back, I was rejoiced to see 
a troop of about ten elephant-cows making straight towards me at a 
distance, and at a pace that plainly showed they were heated and 
blown. While I halted a moment to rest myself and my horse, the 
animals continued approaching at a slower pace, discharging copious 
showers of water from their trunks over their backs and shoulders. 
Allowing them to come within 100 paces, I shouted, thinking to turn 
them from me. Owing probably to my stationary attitude, they did 
not appeer to discover me, but on springing to my saddle the motion 
caught their attention, and they altered their course and increased 
their speed, flapping their huge ears. 

* Again I dismounted, and, with a well-directed aim, laid the fore- 
most cow low by a single shot in the temple, slightly above the line of 
the eye with the ear. The rest, raising their tranks and tails aloft, 
charged at random in every direction, and then returning to their 
prostrate companion gently touched her up with their tusks and trunk, 
as if tostir her up and urge her to flight with them; and I freely 
confess that this kindly touch of nature in the sagacious animals caused 
me a momentary pang of remorse. 

“The troop, finding their prostrate fellow deaf to their entreaties, 
moved on, and I soon followed, but was repeatedly driven back by a 
worthless old hag of a cow, who, with the air of a vixen, would not 
allow me to come near the troop; aud I found it was necessary to kill 
her first, if I wished to get at the rest.. So, dashing towards them, 
she turned upon me just as I had dismounted, uttering a fearful cry. 
This was a deperate move; it sealed her fate, though mine seemed 
in greater jeopardy, as my horse, terrified at the elephant’s thrilling 
cry, pulled the reins out of my hand and left me on the open plain, 
staring death in the face without any cover to flee to. At this critigal 
moment I despaired of life, but presence of mind, together with an 
unusual firmness, were now vouchsafed to me, I felt that I had but 
one chance for life, and that I held in my hand. Now for courage 
and a steady shot. It was-the courage of despair, and it was Pro- 
vidence that directed my aim. I awaited the furious animal's ap 
with my gun at my shoulder; but my hand shook so violently that I 
could take no sure aim, and I felt reluctant to pull the trigger. Still 
the enemy approached, with outstretched trank ; her loud tram 
had ceased, but she uttered a series of short-fetched grunts, w 
sounded in my ears like exclamations of triumph at having her enemy 
in her power—a victim she would grasp in another moment with her 
powerful trunk, and crash to atoms with her ponderous feet. At this 
juncture she happened to lower her trunk from before her, and the 
slight movement leaving her forehead linstantly took advan- 


tage of it, and a bullet from my rifle crashed right into the centre of 
her skull, and she came down with overwhelming violence at the dis- 
tance of seven paces from the spot where I was planted. But if before 
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I had been sustained by Providence—and indeed I felt that something 
beyond my physical power had saved me—I now lost all my fortitude, 
and stood for a moment perfectly aghast, trembling, and most horribly 
bewildered. But now, again recovering myself, and inspired by the 
first law of nature to lose no time in retreating from a possible death- 
struggle with my prostrate foe, I ran to my horse, standing at the dis- 
tance of 200 yards, and cocking his ears in amazement at the fray ; 
I then reloaded, and began to speculate on the doubtful prudence of 
following the rest of the troop. 

** Ambition, however, to achieve a glorious success in this field of 
sport, and the spirit of emulation, which urged me on to rival my com- 
panions, who were mostly ‘old hands’ at this work, would not allow 
me to suffer the reat of the elephants, exhausted as I perceived they 
nearly were, to escape unscathed without .making a fesh attack on 
them, particularly after seeing them come to a stand; and firing this 
time at longer distances from my horse, after many shots, which 
brought my companions to the spot, I killed two and wounded two 
others, all cows. The rest, taking a fresh start, were soon shot down 
in a row; but on approaching the last, a young heifer, we were all 
ingloriously dispersed for the moment by a little calf only three feet 
high. The heifer to all appearance was dead, but I observed her eye 


wink as I stood before her, and a simultaneous exclamation from | 


Vilgoen to ‘take care!’ caused me to start back from the grasp of 
her trunk, as she raised herself and trumpeted. Then, passing my 


and she fell instantaneously with a groan. Having shot eleven ele- 
phants, six of which by the Jaws of hunting I was entitled to claim, 
we made for the waggons; but I felt so exhausted with over-exertion, 
fatigne, and excitement, that my companions were obliged to leave me 
to recover myself under the shade of some trees.” 


Mr. Chapman does not convey to us much that is new with 
reference to the African character. In this expedition he 
experiences that love of lying and deceit from which it is the 
fate of every traveller to suffer more or less. Dangers awaited 
our traveller, however, which do not usually attend the trader 
or hunter. The Boers treated the natives by whom they were 
surrounded worse, if anything, than settlers generally treat 
aborigines. The rights of property and of personal liberty 
were alike disregarded. Anything belonging to the natives that 
could be laid hold of was appropriated, and the native was as 
little respected as his property ; for whenever he got into the 
clutches of the industrious settlers, he found his position 
actually that of a slave, however his captor might have been 
pleased to describe it. As a necessary consequence, the natives 
occasionally retaliated upon the Boers; and as Mr. Chapman 
not only came from the Trans Val, but was accompanied by 
certain of the detested inhabitants of that republic, he ran no 
slight danger, and on one occasion the Boers who happened to 
be of his party only saved themselves by a very sudden flight 
indeed. In other respects, however, the native African was 
true enough to his reputation—friendly, untruthful, strongly 
disposed to be dishonest, and never tired of begging for every- 
thing that he saw. No book of African travel would, of course, 
be complete without some lion-slaying; and although Mr. 
Chapman gives a place to these exploits, they receive far less 
attention than the more profitable encounters with elephants. 
The crocodiles also are not forgotten, and no one can read 
without a strong feeling of satisfaction of the destruction of 
these horrible brutes. What a splendid chance such a place 
as this offers to a person addicted to the bagging of 
crocodiles :— 


“ After walking about fifteen miles, however, I had seen only 
crocodiles and baboons. A very large tree by the Crocodile Island 
was swarming with the latter, and looked for all the world like a 
ship’s mast and yards full manned. It was, indeed, ludicrous to see 
them hurry down, big and smal), some 300 or 400 in number. This 
is the second time I have seen them on this tree (the knukoomge). 
There is nothing on it for them to eat, but the natives say it is their 
home and their ‘ lock-out,’ and that they have lived there for years. 
After they have roamed about in quest of food, they resort to it en 
masse, and pass the remainder of the day and night on it. This tree 
stood near the Crocodile Pond and Crocodile Island, and I was sorry 
to observe it had not rained here yet. I approached the pond, which 
is against the southern sandstone cliff of the island, with caution, 
having determined on shooting one of its tenants, in order to get a 
proper description of them. To my surprise, not one was visible, and 
I concluded that the baboons had given them due warning. This was 


indeed so, but in a different manner to what I had expected. On | 


looking abont 200 yards beyond the pond, I observed a number of the 
loathsome reptiles running towards the pond. It was a race between 


us, but, finding they had got too much a start of me, I stopped to | 


Count them as they tumbled into the green and stagnant pool. I 
counted twenty-seven, all nearly two-thirds or full-grown. I could 
only account for this strange daylight migration by supposing that 
they had gone so far up the bed of the river to feast on the leavings 


of the lions, and hastened accordinly in search of the spoil. On | 


rounding the corner, however, the sound of running water broke upon 
my ear, and I saw the Daka river in full force rushing down like a 
wave. The crocodiles had scented the fresh water, and were going 
in procession to give it a hearty reception. One unfortunate fellow 
had gone a little in advance of his companions, and, now too far to 
retreat, went onwards. I shot him just as he plunged into the fresh 
Stream. But the loathing with which all native races, savage or 
otherwise, regard these disgusting reptiles is universal. My Damara 
would not touch it, the Makalakas would not look at it, and I was 
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_ means the area of food supply. 
gun under her lifted trunk, I discharged its contents into her breast, | py 
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obliged to pull off my boots, and drag it to the bank myself. This 
one was but eight feet long. I have often shot them eighteen feet 
long, and as bulky as a buffalo.” 


Mr. Chapman’s travels, which comprise several expeditions , 
made from 1849 to 1864, took him from Port Natal north to 
the Victoria Falls, and along the Zambesi, and west across 
the Sahara to Walvisch Bay. In following him we now and 
then discover ourselves in the track of an older friend, Dr. 
Livingstone, and wherever he takes us we always find Mr. 
Chapman a genial, pleasant companion. The style of the book 
is unassuming, and it is distinguishable ‘for a simplicity and 
modesty not frequently met with in books of travel. 








WATER-FARMING.* 


WE believe there are very few subjects which ought to attract 
more practical attention than that of extending by every 
It is not enough that we 
should depend upon the products of foreign countries or upon 
chemists for extracts. We have in and about our own island 
many undeveloped resources which only require an abatement 
of prejudice on our parts, and an efficient legislation, to make 
infinitely valuable to a large and increasing population. Mr. 
Peard, in the preface to the book now before us, alludes to the 
trials, the few trials which water-farming has had, and to 
the manner in which it produced more than what even 
could have been expected of it. But those experiments have been 
only partial—* As if one agriculturist gave his sole attention 
to drainage; a second to fencing; whilst a third confined 
himself to experimenting on manures, or devoted his time to 
the study of farm implements.” Mr. Peard tells us that aque- 
culture is an art of an old date. The Chinese seem to have 
practised it before it was known elsewhere. They reared a 
large number of fish in the inundated paddy-grounds. They 
placed brushwood in suitable parts of the river, collected the 
spawn, and sold it as seed to those who wished to sow fish in 
barren waters. In Italy, however, much greater advances 
were made in aqueculture. Just as now we have disputes 
between weir-owners and conservators, two thousand years 
ago “the first legal talent of old Rome was occupied in 
assailing the monopoly of mullet, or protecting the rights of 
proprietors of oyster-pares. The patricians had ponds around 
their dwellings, where rare and delicate fish were brought up 
almost by hand to furnish their luxurious tables. They even 
made canals from the sea for the express purpose of cultivating 
marine fish. The ponds of Lucullus sold for no less a sum 
than £32,291. 13s. 4d. of our money.” In Britain when the 
monasteries and convents existed, the custom of fasting gave a 
certain stimulus to aqueculture, but after the Reformation the 
water-farming became almost obsolete. When ice as a pre- 
serving medium came into use, Mr. Peard says, rather quaintly, 
“the last faint spark of water culture was at once quenched.” 
The question now arises as to what we are prepared to do in 
order to fertilize our streams so as to render them valuable 
properties. The Irish and Scotch rivers are much more profit- 
able than those of England, and, according to our author, ninety 
streams out of every hundred in England can be profitably culti- 
vated, “and, in the ratio of their size, are capable of being made 
as productive as any to be found north of the Tweed or in the 
sister kingdom.” ‘The great difficulty in salmon-farming is to 
constitute an identity of interests in it. Mr. Peard desires 
that the landlords should allow the pisciculturist perfect 
freedom and the widest scope in his operations. If one land- 
lord desires to cultivate fish independently, his neighbours may 
reap the benefit. Let a body of landholders unite, and become, 
for fish-culturing purposes, a joint-stock company. The 
“ United Association for Preserving the Fisheries of the Severn 
and its Tributaries’ have been eminently successful in their 
operations conducted on this principle. The Hampshire Avon, the 
most productive stream in the country, yields annually only about 
750 salmon, in consequence of the want of unity amongst the 
landed proprietors. ‘The holders of property near the mouth 
lease the river for netting, and the upper heritors sweep the 
fords, kill all they can, and so by over-fishing neutralize the 
wise provisions of recent Acts.” The passes, too—ironical 
contrivances, as far as the name indicates a provision for the 
passage of the fish—greatly interfere with the success of the 
salmon culture movement. The majority of them are so con- 


| structed that there is no preparation made for regulating the 


quantity of water that should flow through them, and the 








* Practical Water-Farming. By Williem Peard, M.D., LL.B. Edinburgh: 


Edmonston & Douglas, 
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consequence is that “in an average of years they are impas- 


sable—let us say for half the season—either from having too | 


much or too little water.” 


“ We know a salmon can struggle through extraordinary natural | 
obstacles ; that he will leave the sea and rush over fords so shallow— | 


in order to enter his own river—that half his back is uncovered; I 
have seen the feat performed a thousand times, but this is a different 
affair from scaling a difficult artificial contrivance. All animals are 
habitually suspicious, and a salmon that would make desperate efforts 


} 
| 
| 
| 


to pass an obstruction of a kind to which he had been accustomed— | 
whether that difficulty arose from excess or paucity of water—might _ 


well be expected to halt between the extremes ‘of too much or too 
little,’ when flowing through so alarming a novelty as an ill-constracted 


pass. The consequences of this natural hesitation are obvious ; delays — 
are proverbially dangerous; and some day, in ‘a drought,’ a gaff is | 


slipped under the animal whose too great caution has proved his 
ruin, and he forthwith goes to market instead of proceeding to the 


spawning-beds. The very word ‘ pass’ shows assistance is intended. | 


Why, then, not make it effective, by rendering the passage as easy as 
possible? In the erection of a ladder, therefore, the first points to be 


insured are, that it shall be as natural and uniformly accessible as | 


circumstances admit. If there is always sufficient water, occasional 
excess will not be injurious, because salmon do not run in the height 
of a fresh, but either when the flood begins to rise, or else when it is 
about half run down.” 


Mills and mill-dams contribute to the destruction of fish. The 
female fish, after depositing the ova, goes down the stream and 


frequently drifts into the current leading towards the mill. | 


Mr. Peard recommends afew stakes to be driven into the mill-dam 
at the point where it diverges from the main channel. These, 
placed in a double row, would guard the gratings from the 
lodgment of drift-wood following the course of the floods. 
Behind this, a screen and netting should be placed; while this 
should protect a wire netting ten or twelve inches bebind it, of 
a sufficiently fine mesh to stop the smolts in their passage 
downwards. 

The vessels used for fish-hatching differ in size, material, and 
shape. The French form, invented by M. Coste, consist of a 


—, 





Our space will not permit us to follow Mr. Peard through 
the remaining portion of his work, which will be found exceed- 
ingly useful, not only to those who may take a practical concern 
in fish culture, but to anglers and naturalists. He is evidently 
a close observer of the habits of the salmon and the trout. Nor 
does he limit either his experiences or his directions to them. 
In a chapter on the genus Cyprinus, we have a dissertation on 
the carp and on the tench (Cyprinus tinea) with instructions 
for the formation of appropriate ponds or nurseries. Then 
comes an account of the pike, who exhibits so fatal a voracity 


| for salmon fry that “in a stretch of water ten miles long, in the 


Teviot, where there is good feeding, there will be at least one 
thousand pike, and during a period of eighty days they will 
consume a quarter of a million of smolts” (Stoddart). A 
section of the work is devoted to oyster-culture, in which we 
learn the causes why the bivalve has declined in quantity and 
increased in price. The compilations, extracts, and figures 
illustrating this portion of Mr. Peard’s book have been made 
with industry and judgment; while he has contributed original 
material to our knowledge of the subject, sufficient to more 
than justify him in the task he undertook. 








TWO TRANSLATED NOVELS.* 


Ir would be difficult to find two novels differing more radically 
in style and treatment than the works we have named below. 
The one belongs to the old school of German domestic romance, 
is high-flown and ornate in diction, and has for characters a 
set of glorified angels; the other belongs to the modern realistic 
school, its dialogue is sharp and disjointed, like the talk of 
everyday life, its characters have their weaknesses as well as 


| their nobilities touched gracefully and tenderly by one who has 
- too much faith in human nature to have resort to extenuation. 


number of bars of glass set lengthwise in a wooden frame, | 


called a “ grille,” which fits into a trough in which the grille | 


is supported, so as to insure a constant and sufficient supply 
of running water passing over the upper as well as along the 
lower surface :— 


** These water-baths are about 1 ft. 8 in. in length, 5 in. in width, and 
from 3 in. to 4in. in depth. Three, four, or five of these troughs are 
arranged each above, and beyond tiie one below, like so many stairs ; 
@ pipe conveying pure water opens into the upper box, and maintains 


Let us say at the outset that both novels seem to have been 
carefully and faithfully translated. Occasionally in “ The New 
Landlord” we find such a phrase as “Ich empfehle mich” 
given in its exact English equivalent; but generally we find 
no trace of the ostentatious vice of translating foreign idioms 


| literally into English sentences which entirely fail to convey the 


a small bat constant current, which runs into the tray beneath, either | 
by a depression, or through a pipe placed at the opposite end, thus | 
insuring that a stream shall not only flow along the entire length, but | 


also pass through each pan in succession. 
common split fir is all that is required to support the troughs and 
complete our fish-hatching apparatus. Each grille will contain with 
ease 1,000 salmon ova, which are placed side by side on the glass 
bars ; then the water is turned on, and the process of artificial hatch- 
ing commences. In England a more simple apparatus is used, com- 
posed of slate troughs. The same arrangement of pipes, however, is 
employed, and the same stair-like form followed, but the size is con- 
siderably larger, not only as regards each box, but also as to the 
number of such boxes connected together. Those at present to be 
seen at the Horticultural Gardens, Kensington, are about 3 ft. 2in. 


and the cost £5 sterling. These very efficient troughs are half filled 
with gravel, cleansed from the larvz of insects by heat (that which I 


A rough frame of deal or | 


saw had been boiled), and on this prepared bed the ova are placed, | 
and the water turned on. So well does this method answer, that fully | 


two-thirds of the eggs are safely hatched.” 


Two-thirds of the eggs placed in breeding-boxes can be 
hatched. It is only requisite, in fact, when the salmon nursery 
is prepared, to collect the seed in order to secure the most 
valuable results. The seed is gathered in November. 
18 run over a spawning bed, and a quantity of the spawning 
and milting fish drawn out. Having got a spawner and a 
milter, the pisciculturist holds the female over a tub or bucket 
of water when the eggs flow from the oviduct. This operation 
may be accelerated, but cautiously, in order not to kill the 
salmon. The milter is then held in a similar position, and after 
shedding, the result becomes immediately apparent, “ each egg 
assuming a pink hue.” Mr. Peard suggests that in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of readily procuring the fish for the 
farm, there should be built “a lying-in hospital in every 
nursery, where immature salmon can be kept till in a state fit 
for use.” The fish-breeding establishments at Arcachon and 
Huningue send out millions of eggs annually. The loss in 
transmission does not exceed five per cent.—considerably under 
the loss our experiments show in the same process. They use 
fresh moss, between which the eggs are placed. In sending 
the eggs a long journey, our author says that small wide- 
mouthed bottles, each capable of containing from six to twelve 
ounces of fluid, are preferable to the moss-boxes. 


A net | 





meaning of the original. 

Madame Schwartz is a Swedish lady who has achieved some 
celebrity in her native country through her efforts in fiction. 
We are indebted to the anonymons translator for offering to 
the British public one of the lady’s stories, although we are 
afraid it is not quite of a kind to become popular amongst 
those whose taste in fiction has been for the past half-dozen 
years led astray by the sensational school. “The Man of 
Birth” is a simple and pretty story, partaking largely of the 
character of a romance. The hero is a Swedish nobleman of 
unbounded pride. Indeed, his belief in the value of his name 
and of the duty he owes to his ancestry occasionally verges 
upon the comic; but we are told in the preface that such a 
character is much more possible in Sweden than in England. 


ie aol . 8 | Through certain circumstances he is compelled to marry Elin 
long, 7 in. wide, probably 7 in. in depth, the steps being six in number, | the pea of a very wealthy neem » buat while he 
5 ’ 


satisfies his honour in doing so, he appeases his pride by 
quitting her at the church door. Elin leaves the country, and 
we hear nothing of her for ten years. In the mean time, a 
sudden change of fortune has compelled the Count to sell his 
family mansion and estates to a rich and young American 
widow who has come to settle in Sweden. This lady takes 
a great interest in the Count; and, discovering his 
inordinate pride, resolves to cure him of it. She outdoes 
him in politeness, until he is constrained to believe that, 
although without a title, she may be a lady; and then 
he permits himself to visit her. At length he is induced, 
under the guise of partnership, to become the overseer 
of the estate which was formerly his; and, as he resides in the 
same house with the American lady, she improves the occasion 
by educating him into a sense of the wrong he has committed 
against his banished wife. He believes what she says, but falls 
in love with his mistress all the same. Finally, she confides to 
him that she is a friend of Elin, that the latter is coming to 
visit her, and that he is then expected to show the fruits of his 
conversion by receiving as his wife her whom he had married 
ten years before—a sacrifice for which he prepares himself. 
Of course, the angelic lady who has been educating him all 
this time is herself Elin; and the book ends in the delirious 





* The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People, By Maria Sophia Schwartz. 
Three vols. London; Strahan & Co, 


The New Landlord. Translated from the Hungarian of Maurice Jékai by A. J- 
London: Macmillan, 


Patterson. Two vols, 
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joy of the discovery, The most praiseworthy characteristic of 


the story is the clever way in which this somewhat slender plot 


is manipulated: The authoress preserves her secret to the last; | 


and keeps the reader constantly speculating as to who the 
mysterious American lady is, and how the Count will be able 
to fulfil his promise. The characters are far too exalted beings 
to be put into the alembic of criticism; and the language they 
talk corresponds to their superhuman qualities. Let us take 
as a specimen a quotation from a dialogue between two lovers, 
where the young man is warning the girl against marrying 
some one whom she does not love. She thus replies to him :— 
“ You are quite right in what you say, and your words receive 
my unqualified approbation. There are, nevertheless, cases 
where persons without being influenced by calculation, without 
selling themselves, as you express it, can contract a matrimonial 
union where the heart does not follow the gift of the hand, 
though the feelings may be pure and unselfish.” So she pro- 
ceeds for another half page; and we should say that by that 
time, in England at least, the young lover would be glad to let 
her “contract a matrimonial union” with whomsoever she 
pleased. ‘To any one, however, who can overlook its manner, 
the book is very pleasant and interesting. 

Maurice Jékai is another foreign novelist who now for the 
first time makes the acquaintance of English readers. Mr. 
Jékai, we learn, has published several novels, is a veteran 
journalist, and sits as representative of the district of Liklos, 
in the Hungarian Diet. Throughout this brief story he never 
ceases to show how staunch a Hungarian he is; and very ad- 
mirably does he describe the general feeling of his countrymen 
towards the Austrians after the events of 1848-9 had driven 
from the mind of Hungary the hope of being able to retrieve 
her independence by force. ‘The New Landlord,” indeed, is 
less of a novel than a series of sketches—many of them 
pointedly done, and all of them touched with a quaint humour 
which is very delightful. There is a story, of course; but no 
plot. Old Garanvdélgyi is one of the sturdiest of patriots, who, 
after the crushing of the insurrection, withdrew into his own 
house, resolved to bend in no way he could help to the new 
Government. If the Government taxed tobacco, he gave up 
the use of tobacco. When it subjected wine to an excise, he 
gave up the use of wine. “ At any rate, I shall have a better 


SHORT NOTICES. 


| Owr Lord Jesus Christ Teaching on the Lake of Gennesarat. Six 





appetite,” he said, in the first instance; in the second “At any | 


rate, I shall sleep better.” When cards were taxed, he gave 
up cards, saying, “ At any rate, I shall not Jose.” When they 
told him that henceforth every one who went out of doors was 
obliged to wear a hat of such and such a size and shape, “ Very 
well,” said he,“ from this time forward I shall not leave the house. 
At any rate, I shall wear out no more boots.” By another 
law, a large portion of his property falls into the hands of the 
Ritter von Ankerschmidt, who thus becomes his neigh- 
bour and “the new landlord.” The Ritter is a strong 
loyalist, and necessarily comes into collision with the 
old patriot. How the two fine old men come to a mutual 
understanding; and how the nephew of Garanvélgyi marries 
the Ritter’s only daughter is very cleverly told in the story. 
The character of the young girl, too, is finely sketched; but it 
is, after all, only a sketch compared with the careful portraiture 
of the two old heroes. The villain of the story is a police-spy, 
who appears first on the scene in the character of the poet 
Petofi, and surreptitiously obtains money from a worthy steward 
who fancies he is really maintaining the patriotic Hungarian 
poet, whose fate remains a mystery untilthis day. The actions 
of this villain are rather aimless, so far as the story is con- 
cerned, but they give occasion to the author to bring before us 
some lively satires upon the Austrian Government. The most 
dramatic portion of the book is that which describes the sudden 
rising of the river Theiss, and the consequent inundation of 
the country. The incidents described in the book, we are told, 


are founded on fact; and certainly they are striking enough. | 


The people having hurriedly built up dams on both sides of the 
river, the question was which side should give way first ; and in 
this critical extremity, an Austrian official, bribed by some pro- 
prietors, pierced the dam on one side of the river, flooded the 
country, and ruined the peasantry. Before he had time, how- 
ever, to flee, he was killed; and two brothers simultaneously 
came forward and claimed the honour of having shot him. Of 
course, it was impossible to convict both; and it was not until 
One of them died that the court was able to pronounce him 
guilty, though the living brother still persisted in saying that 


he and h i ions in misfortune. 
» elu danae ae eee, areas | through a more elementary one, but we were somewhat astonished to 


| gnd that a work which has been approved of by the French Minister 


This story, on the whole, is very readable to any one interested 
In the story of that long struggle for independence which has 
just been crowned with success in Hungary; and no one will 


firm patriot. 





Discourses suitable for family reading. By Charles Baker, M.A. 
Oxon. (Rivingtons.) 


Mr. Baker’s design in this little work is to localize some of the 
events of Scripture by describing the scenes in which they occurred, 
and in which certain principles of the Gospel were announced. His 
opening chapter deals with the Sea of Galilee, which the Jews believed 
God loved “ more than all the other seas.” In the distribution of the 
country amongst the twelve tribes, this quarter fell to the lot of 
Zebulon, Naphthali, and Manasseh. Isaiah congratulated the people 
who dwelt here on their being specially favoured. On the north side 
stood Capernaum, where Christ lived for a lengthened period. The 


| inhabitants, however, do not seem to have benefited much by their 


advantages; and of a nice flourishing city there now remains but a 
few fishing-cottages. Here, too, was Bethsaida, or “ the place of 
fishing.” Between the two cities is the Mount on which it is thought 
Jesus preached his Sermon. South of Bethsaida is the desert in which 
the five thousand men were miraculously fed with five barley loaves 
and two fishes. Mr. Baker, in six chapters, very clearly and un- 
affectedly preceeds to lecture on the occurrences which took place 
in the neighbourhood of Gennesarat. He draws a moral, of course, 
from all, but is a strong defender of the divine rights of ordained 
ministers. “ Under the direction of the Holy Spirit, it has 
been determined, from the very first ages, that the ministry of the 
Church shou!d be threefold, consisting of bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
and that these should trace their descent from the apostles and 
thus derive their commission from the Lord Himself. Then Mr. Baker 
complains that recent attempts have been made to get up services in 
theatres and other such places, with undue attractiveness and without 
an attention to the proper and decorous order which the Church has 
established. While agreeing in a great measure with Mr. Baker, we 
should have been better pleased if his useful little book had not touched 
any inflammatory topics, especially as he addresses it to a village 
congregation, who ought never to be irritated towards polemical dis- 
cussion by being reminded of differences of opinion. 





Sunday Library. The Hermits. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
Part I. (Macmillan.) 


The stories told of the men who went into the desert during the 
early ages of the Church are fall of quaint as well as instructive 
interest to us. The primitive fervour of the Christians, to whom the 
new religion was a fresh revelation, their self-denial, simplicity, and 
heroic devotion to an exalted ideal render them well worth an attentive 
study. Mr. Kingsley tells us that when Christianity had reformed to 
some extent the morals of individuals, it had not reformed the empire 
itself. The emperors were vicious, ignorant, and cruel. Torture was con- 
stantly employed. “ No wonder if in such a state of things the minds 
of men were stirred by a passion akin to despair, which ended ina 
new and grand form of suicide. It would have ended often but for 
Christianity in such an actual despair as that which had led in past 
ages more than one noble Roman to slay himself when he lost all 
hope for the Republic.” And so the desert became from time to time 
inhabited by holy men who taxed their natures to the utmost to repress 
their material instincts, and who strove by the severest asceticism to 
kill all desires and all passions for the sole object of winning the crown 
of immortality. ‘ Wonderful things were told of their courage, their 
abstinence, their miracles; and of their virtues also; of their purity, 
their humility, their helpfulness and charity to each other, and to all.” 
Saint Anthony, to whose career the greater part of this book is devoted, 
was one of the most famons of the hermits. He started by literally 
obeying the text, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all thou hast, and 
give to the poor; and come follow me, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven.” Retaining a portion for his sister, he was seized with a 
scruple of conscience on this score, and, thinking he should take no 
thought of the morrow, he went and got rid of that also. How he 
fasted, and prayed, was tempted by demohs, and resisted and over- 
came them, how his sayings and virtues spread far and wide, will be 
found recorded in “ The Hermits.” Mr. Kingsley, with good taste, 
allows the narrative to teach its own moral without obtruding the 
usual tag of the preacher. “ The Life of Saint Paul, the first Hermit,” 
by St. Jerome, is also very curious and attractive. We shall look 
forward with pleasure to a farther publication of this series. 





Practical Method of the French Language. By Ch. Dorange. 
(Asher & Co.) 


This is a serciveable French grammar for those who have gone 


for Public Instruction contains some very unidiomatic English. The 


deny the author the credit of being a clever writer as well as a | translations given in English by the side of French examples are 


almost all written in impure English. 
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Half-Howrs with the Telescope. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
(Robert Hardwicke.) 

This is a useful little manual, intended for the instruction of 
scientific amateurs. By the aid of this volume, and with the instru- 
ments which it carefully describes and recommends, the youthful 
student may set himself up as an astronomer, and take observations 
on his own account. The illustrations are clearly drawn; and the 
writing is free from cumbrous terminology. 





We have also to acknowledge the following :—To Be, or not to Be: 
a Few Observations on Joint-Stock Companies (Ridgway) ;—Are the 
Masses to be Educated ?—if so, Who's to pay for it? and are any 
benefits to be derived by the State for the outlay ’—Comyn (Field- 
son) ;—The Controversy on Free Banking, by N. A. Nicholson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford (Triibner) ;— Wastethrifts and Workmen ; or, 
the Mode of producing them, and their relative value to the Com- 
munity, by Henry Brandseth, M.A. (Longmans) ;—Disendowment—lIs 
it Safe? Is it Expedient? Is it Right ?—an Appeal to Irish Protest- 
ants, by “One of Themselves” (Moffat) ;—The Irish Church Esta- 
blishment—Dean Magee’s Fallacies Exposed, by J. A. Mowatt Dathie, 
(Moffat) ;—Sunday Verses, by Joseph Truman (Macintosh) ;—Ireland 
Regenerated — Hatton Conron O’Shea (Longmans) ;— First Annual 
Report of the Birmingham Education Society (Hamilton, Adams, & 
Oo.); The Bourne of Humanity, by H. P. Liddon, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church and Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury (Rivingtons) , 
—Personal Responsibility for the gift of Revelation, by the same 
Author (Same Pablishers) ;—Sanitary Siftings ; or, Results of Sewage 
Bystems compared, by ** A Naval Officer” (Spon) ;—Austria in 1868, 
by Eugene Oswald (Triibner). 
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Mdlle Locatelli ; Signor Graziani, Signor Bagagiolo, and Signor Mario, 

Extra Night.—On Monday next, April 27, Gounod’s Opera, FAUST & 
MARGHERITA. Principal characters by Mdille. Vanzini, Maile, Locatelli; M, 
Petit, Signor Cotogni, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor Mario. 

Début of M. Lefranc.—On Tuesday next, April 28 (for the first time these three 
years), Rossini’s Grand Opera, GUGLIELMO TELL. Euineige characters by 
Mdlle. Vanzini, Mdile. Locatelli; Signor Graziani, Signor Bagagiolo, Signor 
Tagliafico, Signor Neri-Baraldi, and M. Lefranc (his first appearance in England), 


H®® MAJESTY’S OPERA.—THEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY LANE. 

Titiens in Fidelio.—Beethoven’s Opera, FIDELIO. Malle. Titiens, Mdlle, 

Sinico ; Signori Santley, Ga-sier, Foli, Lyall, Bettini. 
Next WEEK. 

Titiens as Norma.—Tuesday next, April 28, Bellini’s Tragic Opera, NORMA, 
Pollione, Signor Fraschini; Oroveso, Signor Foli; Flavio, Signor Agretti; 
Clotilda, Maile. Hersée ; Adalgisa, Mdlle, Sinico; and Norma, by Mdile. Titiens, 

Notice.—In a forward state of preparation, and will be speedily produced, 
Rossini’s Opera, LA GAZZA LADKA. Gianetto, Signor Bettini; Fernando, Mr, 
Santley ; Podesta, Signor Foli; Isacco, Mr. Lyall; Fabrizio, Signor Zoboli; I 
Pretore, Signor Casaboni; Antonio, Bignor Agretti: Giorgio, —— Ballesca ; 
Lucia, Mdlle. Hersée; Pippo, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Ninetta, Malle, 
Kellogg. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—A CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT: Messrs. Compton and Kendal; Mesdames Chippendale, 
Dalton, Lewin, &c. After which, A HERO OF ROMANCE: Messrs. Sothern, 
Buckstone, Compton, Chippendale, Rogers, Clark ; Miss Robertson, Miss Burke, 
Mrs, Chi pendale, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, Miss Dalton, Mrs, Laws. Concluding with 
INTRIGUE: Messrs. Howe, Kendal, Clark; Miss Burke. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—GO TO PUTNEY: 

Messrs. G. Belmore, J. G. Taylor; Mies Harris, Miss Emily Pitt, Miss 

Nelly Harris. After which, at 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. 

Billington, Mr. H. Neville, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips and Mr. Benjamin 

Webster; Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. ilington, Mrs, ewis, 
&e. Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—POOR  PILLI- 
CODDY: Mr. D. Murray, and Miss Polly Marshall. After which, JEANIE 
DEANS; or, The Heart of Mid-Lothian : Mre. Dion Boucicault; Messrs, 
G. F. Neville, J. G. Shore, Maclean; Mesdemes Litton, Fitzgerald, E. Barnett, 
and ©. Harcourt. Concluding with NUMBER ONE ROUND THE CORNER, 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE—THE WOMAN OF 
THE WORLD: Messrs. Ashley, Vincent, Addison, Soutar, H, Wigan, and 
Charles Mathews; Mesdames L. Moore, E. Farren, and Stirling. Alter which, 
HIT AND Mi88: or, All My Eye And Betty Martyn; Messrs, Soutar, Cooper, 
Vincent, and J. Clarke; Mesdemes L. Moore, L, Grey, Burnett, E, Pitt, snd 
Furtado, Doors open at 6.30; commence at 7. 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—THE TWO 
GREGORIES: Messrs. Bridgeford, Evans, Roge; Misses Marion and 
Nesbitt. At a quarter to 8, THE WOMAN IN RED: Messrs. W. Farren, 
Crouch, Evans, Roge, Bridgeford ; Mesdames Elsworthy, Marion, Nesbitt, Lovell, 
and Madame Celeste. Conclude with A HAPPY Paln: Miss Herbert, and Mr, 
W. Farren. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—SISTERLY SERVICE : 
Messrs. Belford, Harcourt; Miss Sheridan. After which, a grand Bur- 
lesque, THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs, Thorne, James, 
Robson; Mesdames Swanborough, Lydia Thompson, Sheridan, Hughes, And 
MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE: Mr. Thorne, Miss E. Ho!t. 


f eee NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE.—MARY JONES. At 

a quarter to 8, OLIVER TWIST : Messrs, J. L. Toole, L. Brough, H. Irving, 
J. Clayton, W. H. Stephens, and R)der; Mesdames Nelly Moore, H. Hodson, 
Everard, To conclude with LA VIVANDIERE. 


HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN.—THE POSTBOY : Messrs. 
Craven, C. Warner, Bellair; Mesdames Henrade, Maitland, Norman. 
After which, THE WHITE FAWN : Messrs. Irving, Cox, Wallace; Mesdames 
F. Josephs, Weathersby, Larkin. And SPECIAL PERFORMANCES: Messrs. 
W. M‘Intyre, Moreland; and Miss Cholmondeley. 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE—DADDY GRAY: Messrs. 






































Dewar, Danvers, Day, Russell ; Mies Addison and Miss M. Oliver. At 9, 
THE MERRY ZINGARA: Messrs. Dewar and Danvers; Mesdames C, Saunders, 
| Collinson, and M, Oliver, And QUITE AT HOME, 
| Ps CE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 
SHOT: Mr. Honey. At 8, PLAY: Messrs. Blakeley, Montague, Syduey, 
Montgomery, and Bancroft; Mesdames Leigh Murray, Lydia Foote, and Marie 
Wilton, A SILENT PROTECTOR: Mr. Bancroft. 


EW ROYAL SURREY THEATRE.—POOR HUMANITY. 
George Hewet, Mr. Creswick ; Paul Essenden, Mr, Shepherd; Rev. 
Thoebald Gifford, Mr. tEdgar; Horace Kssenden, Mr. Ni elson ; Mrs, Wisby, Mr. 
Holston; Nella, Miss Pauncefort; Augusta Gifford, Miss Webster; Laura Gifford, 
Miss Stuart. To conclude with THE TRAPPER TRAPPED: Messrs. Vollaire, 
Mr. Terry, and Miss Webster. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 


























Mons. Cazello on the Invisible Wire. La Pereira on the Lofty Trapéze. 
M. Agoust, the Champion Equilibrist ; Malle. de Faesi, Mons. Paris; Baroni, the 


| Musical Clown. And the Spanish Troupe, in addition. 








(+ BECIAN THEATRE.—Dion Boucicault’s racing drama of 
FLYING SCUD; cr, A Four-legged Fortune: Messrs. Geo. Conquest, 
W. James, Mortimer, Jackson, Grant; Misses Mandlebert, Victor, Denvil, De 
Lacie, Bullet Divertissement. To conclude with THE LOST FORTUNE, by 


| the company. 








Biggie to the PUBLIC.—The CHRISTY MINSTRELS 


never perform in any music hall, their performances being strictly confined 
to the St. James’s Hall all the year round. 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, every 


evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdsys at 3 and 8, all the year 
round, The only acknowledged Ethiopian company m England, the far-fame 
Christy Minstrels, comprising 31 performers of known eminence and position. Au 
entirely NEW ENTERTAIN MENT TO-NIGHT. Fauteuils 5s. ; stalls, 3s.; a7% 
2s.; gallery, 1s, Juveniles under 12 years of age, half price to stalls and ares 
Children in arms not admitted. Doors open at 2.23 for the day performance ; at 
7.30 for the evening ditto. Tickets and places at the Hall, from 1 till 7 daily ; Mr. 
Mitehell’s Royal Librery, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, Cheapside. 
Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS, 
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